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Beautiful Monotint Books 
FOR EASTER. 


The custom of giving a CARD or SMALL 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK at EASTER having 
become so general, we have this year secured 
a much greater variety of finely illustrated 


books than 


has ever before been shown at 
Easter. 
SWEET PAN SIES. 
A Touching Easter Story in Verse. By GRAHAM 
R. Tomson. With monotint illustrations on 
every page. 1 Silver 


Square 12mo, 12 pages. 
50 cents. 


edges. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE DOVE, 
An Easter Poem. By E. Nesspit. With mono- 

tint illustrations, beautifully printed by Nis- 


terin Germany. Quarto. 20 pages. $1.00, 
GLORY CROWNED. 
With colored and monotint illustrations. Oblong 


32mo, 28 pages, Jo cents. 


CROWNING BLESSINGS. 
A Selection of Poems. By ELEANOR GRANT 
Square 16mo, 24 pages, 50 cents, 


DIVINE PEACE. 

A Selection of Poems. By ADELAIDE PROocTOR, 
E. H. BICKERSTETH, and others With mo- 
notint illustrations, Quarto, 16 pages, 75 
cents. 

THE MASTER'S PRESENCE, 

A Selection of Poems. By W. A. GARRATT, J 
DENHAM SMITH, and others. Monotimnt illus- 
trations. Quarto, 16 pages, 75 cents. 

EASTER-TIDE POEMS 

By E. NeEsBIT and CARIS BROOKE. 
tint illustrations. Quarto, ‘4 
cents, 

THE ELL 


An Easter Poem. By E. 


pages. rE 


c7N% 


AND THE CR : 
NESBIT. With mon 


+) = 


tint illustrations. Quarto, 16 pages, 75 
cents, 
* For sale at bookstores, or sent 1 mail. 


postpaid, on rece ipt of priee, by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS AMD IMPORTERS 
3l West Twenty-third St., New York 


LOOK CHAT FOR 1888. Vol. 117. 
The KEY and COMPANION to all the LEADING 
MAGAZIN of the WORLD. It contains the MOST 
COMPLETE LIST of all NEW books published, BOOK 
NEWS, ete., ete. Every reader should subscribe to it. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 





Subscription, $1.00 per annum; single numbers, 10 


cents. Send for sample copy. 
BRENTAWNO, 

101 State St., Chicago. 
17 Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 


841. S. DAVIS, JR.'S, 1841 


Diamond Ham i 


MERRALL & CONDIT, 
New York, 


-ublished by 


5 Union Square. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


New Books 
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J.B. Lippincott Compal 
t15 and 717 Market Street P 
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PHONOGRAPHY, 


SA ‘« Y & 


bronzes. Clocks. 


aware, 


AVI \ 


-HARLES [ACOUES, 


SILAS STUART, 


Yo. 2 Maiden Lane. 
Yellowstone National Park 
irk i Gardiner, Park 


F.W.CHRISTERN, 
1e, between 28th and 2Pth Sta... New York. 


tooks, Avent for the leading Paris 








sher I z's British Authors, Teubner’s 
k and tin Classics, Catalogues of stock mailed on 
i and. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued 


\/4 LJ7ON HACA VUMBERS, VOL- 
imes, and sets bought, sold, and exchanged 
I 4 Park Row, New York City. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post pa as second class 
mail matter. 


CONTENTS OF ‘THIS NUMBER. 


THE WEEK....... wcccccececes ovccce covccccsscceee LOF 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
The Effect of the Kaiser’s Death................ 210 
A Good PE SUI. ovéccvecceserneaneaces 210 
PE, ccatscneenkaveceuns cl he cae ne eee ahaa 211 
A Cranky View of Copyright............0..c0008 212 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 





The Opening Of Parlement, . .< 6.0.00 0cccecccces 212 
Turgeneff and the Nihilists ..........cesseeseees 213 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
gt eB OV OS | eee err 214 
Von Hoist on American Constitutional Law...... 216 
Goldsmid’s Translatton of Grotius on the Origin 
of the Native Races of America..... 216 
Senator Ingalis’s ** Sarcasm *’......eccosccsses 216 
NOTES ..ccccccccces covccceccccccccecoeeeccescsees SLO 
REVIEWS: 
bE TT ETE TELS Cee ee 219 
Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs. . 220 
Karly Adventures in Persia, Susié ana, and B aby- 
MIR Ore oo. ag oi npwan saad wanes eeaann 220 
A Mode rn Knight RAED ERE 5 MEEVEE 5 222 
The Condition of the Working © lass in England 
eee NS eee eee eer Tr ee 223 
English Newspapers............ pa awe cust ip 5 
The Holy Land and the Bible.................06: 224 


A Bibliographical Account of E nglish Theatrical 





Literature. 224 
La Guerre de Sécession.......0...0ece cece eeeees 224 
The Courtand Reign of Francis the First, King of 
France........ aKa RA tie Geeusasae son tee 
California of the ETE SE SA Rin ae RI = 5 225 
Our Sentimental Journey through France and 
ON SIE er ee eee 226 
Outlines of Society, Literature, and Politics. . 226 
A Quarter of a Century in Photography ......... 226 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK......ccccscccsccscsescsorece 226 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper ts stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ‘* Publisher of the NaTION,’’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. “aes of 





Agate 
[No deviation.] — 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line, — 
seach insertion; with choice of page 20 cents. = 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with — 
chotce of page, $27 i 
A page (3 csi $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. i= 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of columnor|—__19 
other preferred position, when specified; where — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|_— 
der of size, the largest at the top. | 
Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION | — 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval). Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 
Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 
DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 10 
per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 25 
percent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one-third. 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion 
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*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured i in 
Paris of Brentano Bros., 17 Avenues de l’Opéra; 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square ; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C,; and 
H. F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 


The Nation. 


Soleaile 
ee. oe, — second, by Towns. 


LACK H. HALL "SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 

and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 

struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. — 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 


ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL,.— A 
Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per year. 
For Circular address E. H. Witson, A.M. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
[ NIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.— 
Law School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber 3, 1887. 
Address Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

A TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 

N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc- 

ed — of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu- 

ils of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
ege. 











" MASSACHUSETTS, | Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 





~ MASSACHUSETTS, Bos’ 


NSTITCTE OF. TECHNOLOGY. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, ig = Electrical 

Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture i 
MUNROE, See’y. _FRAnNcIs A. Wau ‘KER, Cg 


MASSACHU SETTS, Boston, 259 Boy Iston Street. | 
YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo- 
y is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
aculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
_ Preparation for Harv ard, with or without Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. | 
ME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
and English Home —- for six girls now open. 
Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. Highest references 
giv en and required. 


MASSACHUSETTS, , Cambridge, | Larch Street. 


OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than four boys into his family, to 

fit for —— or educate privately. Separate tuition, 

with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 

with fine tennis-court. F. ABBOT, Ph. D., Proprie- 
tor. (No vacancy at present. y 


aa MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 


fh T R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 








~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

DAMS ACADEMY.— PREPARA- 
¥ 25 tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 
January 9. 1888. 

For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


¥ 4 cae le Schoolfor Boys. 46thyear. Catalogues 
on application. _GEORGE F, MILLS, Princi ipal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
A TLS A. 6, MORGAN, PRIN CLEAL 
of Young Ladies’ School, has issued her Itine- 
rary for her eighth Vacation Trip to Europe, including 
Norway, Sweden. and Denmark. 


NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. —JOHN 
C. Green Foundation. Early application for ad- 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 
address 
REv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph. D. 


EW YORK City, 348 Madison Ave. 
V/ TS: 5 i? 4UDON’S BOARDING AND 
dl _ day school for girls reopens Monday, Oct. 1, 1888. 


New YorK, Suspension Bridge. a 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED Hi H. Munro, A.M., President. 


NEW YorK, Syracuse. 

ME S. C. M. WILKINSON S HOME 
ZL School for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
per year. Noextras. School year M paar September 19, 
888. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt rge Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Rev. Edward verett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. Whit te. 


NEw YorK, Ut 
MPs. PIAT IT S$ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20th, 1888. Applic ations should be made early. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE,—A_ COL- 
lege for women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Of 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old Frene h, Italian, Spanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, History, Political Sei- 
ence, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, including Botany, 
and lectures on Philosophy, Gymnasium, with Dr, 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
#450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. 
_ For Program address as above. 











ARS. ‘CO. VEGYS AND ‘MISS BELL’S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28. 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds afford 
advantages for outdoor exercise. 
Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past year. 


‘PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine te 





V ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
ft Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept, 22. 
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Teachers, etc. 
AMERICANS RESIDING A FE W 


weeks or months in London, desiring a chapers: 
or instructress for their children, may procure the ser 
vices of a lady who can offer good references from fan i 
lies in England and America. Particulars can also }, 
obtained from Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, 113 Boylston st 
Boston, Mass. Address Miss M. A. YARDLEY, 23 St. Joh’. 
Hill Grove, Wandsworth, London, 8S. W., England. 


N ENGLISH LADY WISHES 70 
Ps chaperon two or three young ladies ona te 
through England and Germany, returning, if desired. 
via Paris. Leaving New York the second week in Jun: 
returning not later than October1l. References given 
and required. oe 

oe . Post- office, Bryn Mawr, Pa 

PH. D. OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 

University, wishing to teach Greek and Latin 
exclusively, desires a change in position. Address 
E. M.. care of the Nation, New Y ork. 


TEACHER OF TWE L i -E YEARS’ 

experience in some of best public schools in Wash 
ington Co., Md., desires position of instructor or — t 
ant instructor of mathematics in a Normal Sch: ol, 
demy, or Seminary. Best reference given. pF aed 
MONTRAVILLE, Downsville, Washington County, Md. 


WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


DRIVATE PUPILS FITTED FOR 
Harvard University. Address C. C. FELTON, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ALE GRADUATE HAVING STUD. 
ied for two years in Europe and then taught 
French three years in a leading American university, 
would like to find suitable position as instructor in 
French. Employment as et ate tutor would also be 
acceptable for a limited season. Recommendations 
directly furnished from Yale; not through teachers’ 
agenc ies. Address GRADU ATE, Nation office. 


‘School A ences. 
IJARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


[eA STERN EDUCA TIONAL BU- 

reau, 50 Bromfleld St., Boston, supplies teachers 
for all grades. Circulars free. W. A. Mowry, Pres. 
WALTER H. Mowry, Mgr. 


AS aeeney MERHORN’S TEA CH ER S’ 
ency. Oldest and best known in U.S. Estab 
sa 1 7 East 14th 8t., B.. ¥. 


WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
ers. Circular free. 


E. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
[ TNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City. W. D. Kerr, Sec 
retary. Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 


I Sie, wtaninitt 
B.A. CANTAB WOULD BE 


ee to meet with a ge ‘nile man desirous of enzi 
secretary for literary or general work, or ast i 
companion. Address B. A., Nation office. References. 
LEADER WRITER AND SPECIAL 
corresponiient of some years’ standing on a Lon 
don morning paper is open to engagement to represent 
an American paper in England. Address F. M., Nation 
Office. 
“ARLES ELIOT, LANDSCAPE 
Architect, ® Park St., Boston. 
MPORTANT TO AUTHORS.—MAN- 
uscripts of all kinds read and placed by the a 


can Authors’ Bureau. For circular address Room : 
Ludwick Buildings, 619 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


ec ax, - YT _— 5 ~4 r 
Harvard University. 
Courses of instruction will be given in the following 
subjects during the summer vacation of 1888: 

Botany, Chemistry, French, Geology, German, His 
tory, Physics, Physical Training, Topography. 

For information apply to the Secretary of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 






GOLD MEDAL, al 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Route 
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Winter 
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? 1 Pleasant 
the 


Trip to 


THE STEAMSHIPS OF THE RED “*D" LINE, 
Sailing every twelve days for Venezuela, S. A., and 
the Island of Curacoa, W. I., afford an une jualled 


»pportunity to those wishing to make j asho rt sea voyage 


to the tropics. 


These American steamers, especially built for — 
trade, are provided with every modern appliance — 
the safety, convenience, and comfort of passenge 


Phe round trip is made in four weeks, and costs but thd 
For descriptive pamphlet, apply to 
DALLE 


BOULTON, BLISS & re, 


General Managers, 71 Wall St., New York. 
Si [+ fk INVESTMENTS. 
Capital, $750,000, 
Surplus, $355,016, 
In our SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, in sums of 
$ 


. $5 to $00, 


paving 


S ., annual interest. Savings Certifleates are ex 
4; ( <a eable for Securities mentioned below, 
and are ayable in cash on demand. In 


EPS 


In | 


the MORTGAGE presi in amounts of $300 | 
and upwards, at 5 PE R ‘ENT. interest, payable half 
vearly. In the 16 year a li pmonths we have bee n 
bus iness we have loaned Sil, Lo6,450, and $6,704,600 of 
nterest and principal was returned p romptly ‘to inves 
tors. Principal and interest fully guaranteed by capital 
ne ee f $1,105,016. In other departments, ip to 
10 PER CENT. is assured. More than a Million Dollars 


have thus been invested, returns 
largely in excess of Ten per cent. 


on which average 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
New York M’n’g'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 248 Broadway 


FAI 
RU 


M 
T 


Guaranteed 


I 
WESTERN 
Lawrence, qT 
CAPITAL, - 
Per Cent 


MORTGAGE 
C( ). Aan sas. 


Mortgages. 


5S“S 


> 
\ 
s 


’ 7 79 ’ 
6 Per Cent. Gold Deb ntures. 
S. O. THACHER, President Nat. Bank, Lawre1 Ka 
President 
G,. W. E. GRIFFITH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank 
Lawrence, Kan., General Manage? 

F.M.PERKINS, ‘st Vice-Prest. M.V.B.BULL, 2d Vice-Prest 
P. E. Emery, Auditor L. H. PERKINS, Secretary 
B. A. AMBLER, Treas urer 
OFFI ‘ES: 

137 Broadway, N. * city. ©. C. HINE & Son, Agents 
Albany, N. Y. V. B. BULL & Co., Mngrs. N.Y.& N.E 
Theresa, N. Y. eC. CoLLIs, Agent. 
# School St., Boston, Mass. M. D. Brooks, Agent 
102 So, 4th St., Philada . Pa. FRANK SKINNER, Man'r. 
Write for full information 
L. H, PERKINS, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 
—s re 3 kk, Sr 
E: “FIRST 


‘on R CENT. 


. .8500,000 


MOR? TGAGE. 


BONDS 


a re stl pay 


DEBENTURE 


and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed 





able at National Bank of the Republic, le r 
same supervision as Savings Banks. bn teres 2 
The amount of outstanding obligation L SIMITED BY 
STATUTE. 

Offices: Boston, 54 Equitable Building; New York, 
11 Wall St Philadelphia, 512 Walnut St 
Bre WN, BROTHERS & CO 

59 WaLL STREET. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
COMMERCIAL axpD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all parts of the World. 

“CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 

bee guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 





——— on application. Foreign Periodic als. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


a > 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., : 
Baltimore, New York, 
and 24 E. Baltimore St., 12 Fifth Ave., “4 
Washington, 817 Market Space fo. , 
Ma ‘ » « ‘ 
/ OREIGN BOOAS Russian, Polish, ; 
Hungarian, Swedish, Danish, Hebrew, French, Ger HN STEIN ‘ ‘ ; . \ " 
man, ete. H. ROSENTHAL & CO., 14 Cooper Union. NY Cat gues bv “ . “ 
-es Y = 
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208 Broadway, New 
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1V 
Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Prima Donna. 


Her History 
teenth to the 


Seven- 
By ii. 


Svo, cloth, 


and Surroundings from the 
Nineteenth Century. 
SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 2 vols., 
$7.50. 

Pasta, 


General Contents: Catatani, Sontag, 


Malibran, Grisi, etc., etc. 
° , - 
Dick o the lens: 
A Tale of the Great East Swamp. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by FRANK Dopp. 
A tale of boy-life in the 


old Lincolnshire Fens, 


The Hibbert Lectures 
TSSO. 


limo, cloth, $2.00. 


Lectures onthe Origin and Growth of Religion 
as illustrated by Celtic Hleathendom. By 
JOHN Riys. 8vo, cloth, 700 pp., $3.75. 

General Contents: The Gaulish Pantheon, The 

Zeus of the Insular Celts, the Culture Hero, The 


Sun Hero, Gods, Demons, ete., 


The [Hibbert Lectures, 
1885. 


Lectures on the 


etc, 


Origin and Growth of Religion 


as illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient 


Babylonians. By A. H. SAyYcE, Deputy Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. 
8vo, cloth, $3.75. 


Contents: Introductory, Bel-Merodach of Ba- 
bylon, The Gods of Babylon, Tammuz and Istar, 
Prometheus and 'Totemism; The Sacred Books of 
Chaldea, Cosmogonies and Astro-Theology, ete., 


ete, 
Hland-hook to 
Browning's 


Mrs. 


Robert 
Works. 


By SUTHERLAND ORR. Second Edition. 


Revised. Foolscap, 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 

‘This book bears evidence throughout of that 
courage, patience, knowledge, and research, and 
that lightness and tirmmess of hand which are es- 
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of literary work that have ever come 
from the pen of George W. Cable.”— 
Boston Post. 


“Mr. 


glow and passion of the South, comes 


Cable’s work, tinged by the 


with an agreeable kind of literary aro- 
ma that distinguishes it from all other 
American products in the form of fic- 
tion. If we were to suggest one trait 
in the literary character of this book 
as being most conspicuous—if we may 
use this adjective to describe an unob- 
trusive quality—we should say that it 
is a delicious 


was musical. There 


rhythm and a felicity of form that ir- 
resistibly suggest the sentiment of mu- 


c.”’—Brooklyn Times. 


“We enjoyed to the full each finish- 
ed sketch as it appeared serially, but 
now in the completed work we are 
amazed and delighted with the whole; 
what at first gave pleasure as brilliant 
sketches, are now seen to be but the 
segments of a circle, the wings of an 
altar-piece, a rounded romance exqui- 
sitely wrought with ‘Bonaventure Des- 
Philadelphia 


, 


champs’ at the centre.” — 


Press. 
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ae) 
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The Week. 


Tue Senate on Thursday passed a new Depend 


ent Pension Bill, 
which it was prepared by the Pension Com 


in the precise form in 


mittee of the Grand Army of the Republic 
and accepted by the Pension Committee of 
the Senate. The bill was drawn by 
the Grand Army 
view to avoiding the objections urged by 


the President to the bill which he vetoe 


men expressly with a 


last year, chief of which was the fact that 
of the 


ability’ was ‘‘so 


the language lutter regarding ‘‘ dis 


uncertain, and liable to 
such conflicting constructions, and subject to 
such unjustand mischievous application, as to 


ground for disap 


alone furnish sufticient 
prov ing the propose dik vislation.”” The new 
to meet this objection, inas 


provides that the 


bill does seem 
much as it) expressly 
disability which entitles men to pensions 
must “which totally inca 
f } 


pacitates them for the performance of labor 


be a disability 
Strong efforts were made by Mr. Plumb and 
other Republicans to strike out this word 
** totally,” as a concession to the President's 
scruples which the Senate ought not to make, 
but the majority insisted upon finally 
ing the bill with this important qualification 
retained, 


pass 


Unfortunately, there are other features of 
the bill which are 
de sired 


not so clear as might b 


and Senators themselves differed so 
to the 
clauses that the real scope of the measure 


much as construction of sundry 


must remain a matter of doubt. This un 


certainty of mind is reflected in the vote. 


The yeas on the passage of the bill 
were 44 and the nays 16. Allowing 
for 10 Senators who 


were paired, 


70 out of the 76 members” of th 


Senate virtually declared their attitude, of 


( 


whom 49 favored the measure and 2! opposed 
it. Of these, 36 were Republicans and 34 Dk 

mocrats. All of the 36 Republic ans favored 
the bill. Of the 84 Democrats 
and 21 opposed. The Republicans could 
have upon to support any 


13 favored it 
been counted 
pension measure, however sweeping, while 
the Democrats 
been 


would = probably — hav 


solid in opposing a bill wh 
they considered as opening the doorto a great 
and unwarrantable extension of the pensior 
list. More than half of the 

dently held to this 
bill, but nearly half of them 


Democrats evi 
view of the pending 
thought it s 
well guarded as to deserve their support. It 
is noteworthy that among these Southern 1D: 
mocrats in the affirmative were ‘‘ Confeder 
brigadiers ” like Hampton of South Carolina, 
George and Walthall of Mississippi, Kent 
and Faulkner of West Virginia, a rebel ‘‘ w 
Governor” like Brown of Georgia, and a ¢ 


Pugh of Alabama, t 


federate legislator like 
3 mi 


di 


whom must be added that Rept 
} } Pe | ) . *swcrt My 
bel,” Riddleberger of_ Virginia 
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rent piece of electionecring if the idea of such 
a treaty had really been original with him, 
and he had been sincere in his apparent ef- 
fort to stir up the Administration to action. 
Sut it turns out that, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Mr. Sher- 
man knew that the Administration had been 
for a long time engaged in efforts to secure 
such a treaty, and consequently that he was 
guilty of false pretences in trying to pose as 
the champion of the Pacific Coast. If the 
Ohio Senator has any friends, it is time for 
them to interfere, or the Presidential bee will 
soon make him a national laughing-stock. 


Mr. Ilenry George, in the Standard, sup- 
plies an illustration of the wages fallacy by 
a discourse on the tariff on bottles. Some 
years ago Mr. Siemens, the German inventor, 
discovered a new process for making the 
cheaper kind of bottles whereby the cost was 
greatly reduced. He offered to sell the pro- 
cess to the bottle makers of the United States, 
but as it involved the destruction of the old 
process and the loss of the capital invested 
it, they refused to buy it. Mr. 
then said that he should under- 
sell them in the United States, because he 
could pay the duty and still sell cheaper than 
they could. They replied that they ‘‘ would 
sce about that.” So they went to Congress 
and got the duty raised to 200 per cent. ad 
valorem, effectually checkmating Mr. Sie- 
mens’s benevolent intentions. They then 
lowered the wages of their workmen, estab- 
lished a lockout, and at the end of along 
struggle starved their operatives into a sur- 
render, In this way the theory of high 
wages under a prohibitory tariff was vindi- 
cated in the bottle trade. 


in 
Siemens 


Ex-Gov. Bullock of Georgia, the last Re- 
publican Governor of that State, continues 
his good work of spiking the guns of those 
Northern Republicans who want to make a 
bloody-shirt campaign this year. As every- 


body knows, Georgia is the State most 
depended upon for figures’ by the 
Republican organs and stump - speakers 


which argue that there is not ‘‘a free ballot 
and a fair count,” and that the Republican 
vote is suppressed, because few ballots are 


cast for Republican candidates. Ex-Gov. 
Sullock meets this charge fairly and 
squarely. He says: ‘‘ The fact that the 
ten Congressmen from Georgia were 


elected by 26,000 votes, and without opposi- 
tion, does not by any means prove that it 
either a dishonest vote or an unfair 
count. It only proves that there was no 
issue about which our people contended, or 
upon which we differed among ourselves.” 
He says that if the issue of protection or free 


wus 


sé 


trade can be made, every  man— 
white, black, and yellow—in Georgia 
will yote according to his convie- 
tions, and the votes will be counted as 


cast’; but that ‘‘if the question in issue is 
the supposed suppression of votes, no one 
will bother his head about it, for every one 
knows that it is a false issue, and one in 
which we take no interest.” 


When Mr. Sherman made his famous 
Nashville speech last year, he gave utterance 





ne Nation. 


to this most patriotic sentiment : ‘‘ The war 
is over, thank God; but the courage, bra- 
very, and fortitude of both sides are now the 


pride and heritage of us all.” This 
tribute to the valor of ‘‘ rebels” was no 


sooner published than ** Bill ” Chandler and 
others of the party Bourbons began de- 
nouncing Mr. Sherman, and he was foreed 
to recant in Springtield speech, 
wherein he denounced every ‘‘ rebel” as un- 
worthy to hold oftice. Happily Mr. Sherman 
could not wipe out the printed report of his 
Nashville speech, and we are very glad to 
note that the words which we have quoted 
have been selected by the surviving members 
of the Federal and Confederate divisions that 
participated in the charge of Pickett’s corps 
at Gettysburg, and will be graven on the 
monument that these former enemies pro- 


his 


pose to erect on that memorable _ field 
near the so-called ‘‘ Bloody Angle.” It 
would have been much better for Mr. 
Sherman's reputation if he had told 


‘Bill’ Chandler and the rest of the Bour- 
bons that he ‘‘ would rather be right than be 
President,” and that he would stand by his 
Nashville speech, for in that case he would 
certainly have been right and might have 
been President, whereas his recantation put 
it out of his power to be either. 


The “crisis” is on again. This time it is 
in Augusta and Bangor, Me. A week ago 
Monday it was in Lewiston and other Maine 
cities, and in Des Moines, Iowa. <A fort- 
night before it was in Syracuse, N. Y. 
From the point of view of common sense, 
the question in each city was simply whether 
one or another man should be Mayor, but in 
the politicians’ view, the issue has been wheth- 
er ‘‘ free trade’ should be endorsed, whether 
the city would ‘‘ keep her place in the Re- 
publican line”; whether the voters should 
help to secure ‘‘a Republican State and a 
Republican President next fall.” The result 
has varied greatly. Senator Hiscock appealed 
to Syracuse to ‘‘indicate the sturdiness of 
Republican politics in Central New York in 


this Presidential year,” and the city 
went Democratic by almost 800 ma- 
jority. The great Manley informed the 
world after the elections in Lewiston 


and other Maine cities, on Monday week, 
that ‘‘ Maine repudiates the free-trade mes- 
sage”; but as Des Moines the same day 
elected a Democratic Mayor, it looked as 
though, by parity of reasoning, lowa en- 
dorsed free trade. Of course no such issue 


was really involved in the elections any- 
where; and after seeing the mixed 
character of the results, the _ politi- 


cians will probably be ready to admit that 
they have been talking nonsense. 


There could be no better evidence of the 
growth of thrift in the South than the intro- 
duction of the cent. In the old days 
nobody bothered with so small a thing as a 
cent, and the nickel was the smallest change 
that passed current. Even to this day in 
Georgia the ‘‘rules governing the trans- 
portation of passengers” laid down by 
the State Railroad Commission — provide 
that ‘‘ when the passenger fare does not 
end in 5 or 0, the nearest sum so ending 
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shall be the fare. For example, for 27 cents, 
collect 25 cents; for 28 cents,collect 80 cents.” 
But the South has gradually discovered that 
itisnot beneath its dignity to look after the 
pennies, and the Commission has just amend 


ed this rule by providing that — rail 
road companies after May 1 — shall 
collect. the exact. mileage if they can 
make the necessary change, and, in case they 
cannot, shall not collect) more than the 


next lowest amount endingin 5 or 0. This, of 
course, makes it for the advantage of the 
railroad companies to lay in a supply of 
the 
change, and, once accustomed to the penny 


cents, so that they can make exact 
in paying railroad fare, the people will soon 
learn to insist upon it in all transactions. 
And they will find that it ‘twill be money in 
their pockets.” 

Some curious results appear in statisties 
furnished by Mr. Harrison Branthwaite, 
keeper of a home for inebriates at Twicken- 
ham, England. Mr. Branthwaite’s conclu 
sion is that ‘* drunkenness is a discase ame- 
nable, like other diseases, to careful treat- 
ment.” No doubt his qualification, ‘like 
other diseases,” is to be construed strictly; 
that is, there are many 
Still, out of fifty patients under treatment 
for an average period of about five months, 
only nine have ‘‘relapsed,”’ while eleven 
have become total abstainers. In nineteen 
out of the fifty cases an hereditary disposi- 


incurable 


Cases, 


tion to drink existed. An analysis of 
causes shows a convivial disposition 
in fifteen cases, while forty-two were 


‘*social” in habit, only one being ‘‘ mo 
” and gloomy”; 


rose ** domestic 
worry” drove eleven to drink, and ‘* busi- 


one 


ness worry’? was the cause of seven instan- 
ces. Blaine should 
that ‘‘election work” is 
for one case out of fifty. A useful moral 
may be drawn from the statement that 
of the patients on Mr. Branthwaite’s list 
twenty-three were given to ‘‘all kinds” of 
stimulants, while it includes only one ad 
dicted exclusively to wine, and one who 
indulged in beer solely. 


editors take notice 


responsible 


It becomes more and more evident every 
day that the feature of Blaine’s withdrawal 
which most worries the Blaine the 
fear that the Republican party may possibly 
nominate somebody for whom some Mug- 
wump may vote. Inthe discussion of can- 
didates, it is already made plain that a good 
word from a Mugwump in favor of any man 
is accounted suflicient reason for 
Republicans” to drop him from consider- 
ution. Thus, the Cincinnati 
Gazette remarks that ‘‘the Mugwump and 
Cleveland papers in New York and Philadel 
phia are taking a good deal too much interest 
in Judge Gresham as a Republican candi- 
date to commend him to Republicans. Able 
editors who did, or propose to, support Cleve- 
land for the Presidency,%should not imagine 
that they will be consulted about the Repub- 
lican candidates.” The best expression of 
this feeling which we have anywhere found 
appears in the Gloversville Jitelligencer, a 
Republican organ published in Fulton Coun- 


men is 


‘* straight 


Commercial 
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tvin this State. The Jufell er explain mon to poor people, and jt stitutes 
that it mourns over Mr. Blaine’s withdrawal | a most annoving interruption t tr 
in part because it had hoped to fight the next | ata busy hour « he day T! 
Presidential contest on that line, and because vl Mavors have always h s 
it believed that he would win by an over t! habit of lulew we | ve 0 
whelming majority, but chietly for another | Hall w i green coat in hor S 
reason, Which must be stated in ji i th nsider t son is ‘ 
words : been one of tl s 

‘* But over and beyond these causes of sorrow | nicipal 7 tics, and M Hewitt’s 1 
there’s one that sinks deep into our soul—that ay at ee ; ‘ 
eats into our innermost heart and burns |! iar enter : pile op 
the tires of sheol—and that is, that the with mes 
drawal of Blaine from the contest may, and iis eden 
probably will, afford a pretext for George Wil i 
liam Curtis, George J: r ! t ’ . 
little Mugwumps to support the Republican jj ve ner yn rous 
ticket next fall.” 


mes, and other nasty 


This fear that objectionable people may NV 
vote your ticket is one of the most curious Mr. Randall's Tariff Bill may 
things ever known in the history of polities pon as the champion oddity 
How Abraham Lincoln would have Inughed | 4 does not entirely rey \ 
over the idea that the Republican party | quot iXCS, i t puts 


might get too many votes because some | such hisiy tha they 


‘‘nasty”’ people proposcd to vote for it repealed Phe diseriz W 
However, it is of no use to laugh over the idea, pirits used the arts, and s] Is 
for it is really a very serious matter to the | bever betw 


people who entertain it. What must be dor grain al Those istilled from. ft 
is to devise some means DY which thes ’ bh ( 1 to ( { i . 


objectionable voters may be kept from sup Widely extend { spars 


porting the Republican ticket. The 1 territory Phe duty Ivar is lett oa the S 
rough-going Blaine men still insist that solut int head 1 here Mr. R 


only certain method is to nominate B 
anyway. But it would be wellto be pre. | cipl { protection 
pared for all contingencies, and in case | The bill sent to W neton by t tl 

Blaine is not nominated, there must | Market ¢ Boston cuts AVIS vt . 
be some assurance that the man wil s r duties, and offers a compensa 

is nominated will not get any mor V the } ters 

votes than Blaine would Hlow ow 1} Randall's bil sal! Stine! iY 
it do to draw up a list of possible candidates | Uons in { } { iss 

any one of whom 1 
wumps’” would pledge thems 

vote for, and any one of whom, therefor ) 
would be eligible. 


Massachusetts towns have the cl 
vote on the question of licensit the ile bet nu litter t vith ‘ 
of liquor every year, and t] pol t whe: vais . \ 
swinging of the pendulum frot ! N tu l ther less 
treme to the other which occurs hair sal KN 
regularly in the large cities is i} Mt 
noted in the smaller places. Of twenty-th: vind 3 | s \ 
towns in the western part of the State whi 
voted last week six went for license which | ! fo put S ; : 


ist vear, while 


went against it 
against it now which went for it last 
The aggregate vote of all twenty-thr 

showed 739 majority against license last 


and 3542 for license this vear 


We presume Mayor Hewitt has done not ! : t s ee 
to givemore genuine pleasure to a large bod t] tt : 
of people than his blunt refusal to review 1 rl nof . st ( 1S plan pre 
lrish proc ession on St. Patrick's D iV The l Is I n t : : 
rage of it is so novel that it both delights and . 
amuses, in these days when politicians pass s t \ 
much of their time lookin: rou ns Com t Areasu 21,400,000 per 
to find clubs, or societies, or brother! I it t tha i nd 26,500,000 alter f 


before which to abase themselves. More ! y $s to } . ’ Apiration rourteen yea ‘I 


the St. Patrick’s procession has always | ! rk for his 1 natior | Dis rows vi poan ld not be 
one of those mistaken modes of commend lraws this 1 f th ling essfully ul i i b I 


themselves to American admiratior M . us iI t ii been protest Alns mn a 
wishes into which the Irish are s t ( mitt tof feeb nd semewhal ludicrous way eve 
fall. Asa procession it is never impressis is ul t rest | since 1 project tor hape, live 
and, in fact, is apt to be a little ridiculous in | fi st 1,; and raked int months ag it theiy groans Wi 
American eyes. It costs a good deal of | *y \ , prominent Repu Ww] listened ta and Of COUTSe OU 





THE EFFECT OF THE KAISER’S DEATH. 


ALTHOUGH it has been for the last five years, 
at least, reasonable to expect the death of the 
German Emperor at any moment, it has had, 
nevertheless, as the disappearance of any 
great historic figure must have, the effect of 
a more or less painful surprise in all civilized 
countries. People are now asking, with as 
much anxiety as if he had died at the age of 
sixty or seventy instead of ninety-one, what is 
to happen next, how will the German Empire 
fare, and what will be the effect on the peace 
of Europe. 
In trying 

to 


to 
bear 


answer these questions, 
it is well in mind that the Em- 
peror’s greatest feat of statecraft was the 
discovery, promotion, and steady support of 
Bismarck; and that whenever we examine 
closely any piece of his policy during the 
past twenty-five years, we find that its 
merit lay in a fixed, unswerving, unshakable 
determination that, through weal or woe, 
Bismarck should have his way. It is true 
that Bismarck could not have created the 
German Empire without having such a sove- 
reign at his back, but it is true also, and in 
a larger sense, that King William would 


never have been Kaiser if he had not at 
the critical moment found a minister 
whose courage was equal to every 
occasion, The two men must. have 
passed through awful moments of 


anxiety together, but Bismarck was probably 
truthful in claiming that at some of the most 
awful he had to supply for both the needful 
amount of unconquerable will; that, in 
fact, the King’s prejudices were among the 
greatest obstacles he had to overcome in 
the earlier of his Titanic task. 
We shall probably arrive at a clearer 
conception of the political importance 
of the Kaiser’s death by asking ourselves 
whether it would at any time within the last 
twenty years have been possible to carry any 
measure, cither of administration or legisla- 
tion, in the German Empire without Bis- 
marck’s initiative or against his wish. The 
Minister has in truth been, andis now, the su- 
preme ruler of the empire. He has not only 
crushed all opponents, but’ has silenced 
all critics. For along time it has been im- 
possible for any man to make a career in 
German politics who found fault with Bis- 


days 


marck’s ways. 

Consequently, the great crisis of the Ger- 
man Empire has not yet come, and will not 
come until Bismarck disappears from the 
scene, The notion that either the Crown 
Prince or his even if both were in 
the vigor of health, could get rid of the 
Prince in the 
present state of Europe, is chimerical. Nei- 
ther of them would probably even attempt 
such a feat. The fear that Prince William, 
if he now ascends the throne, can precipitate 
a quarrel with anybody, ignores the moral 
forces which, even in the most mili- 
tary of States, lie behind the fleets and 
armies, and must be controlled before the 
put forth. To 


son, 


or his policy, especially 


national strength can be 


mobilize the German Army in a quarre] of 
which Bismarck did not approve, and which 


the nation would, therefore, think unneces- | 
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sary, would be a task for which no sove- 
reign would be equal, and least of all a 
young and sickly one. The most absolute 
monarchs in our day are but wheels in the 
immense social machine. 
to outward appearance the only specimen of 
the old eighteenth-century sovereign left in 
Christendom, is said to be the least free, in 
his sphere, of all the Russians. His generals, 
his bureaucracy, and his revenue collectors 
surround him with walls of necessity against 
which he might beat his brains out. 

The probabilities are, therefore, that 
the influence of the Kaiser’s death on 
European politics will be imperceptible, 
tragic and impressive as the circumstances 
have made it. There are few more pathetic 
events in history than the transmission of 
the crown, in the order of nature, to the 
gallant soldier and honest gentleman late- 
ly thought to be dying by inches at San 
Remo. Ifa painter wished to illustrate the 
vanity of human wishes, to bring home 
to us with the pencil ‘‘ what shadows we 
are and what shadows we pursue,” he 
could hardly choose a better subject than 
the receipt by the Crown Prince of the news 
that he had inherited the greatest throne in 
the world. But this is, after all, the old tale 
of private sorrow and disappointment. The 
great crisis in German politics will not come 
until Prince Bismarck’s death is announced. 
Then, indeed, the wisest man may well 
hold his breath; for even the warmest 
admirer of the Prince and of his work must 
admit that the one thing for which he has in 
his great career made no provision is a suc- 
Neither his policy nor his system of 
government is suited to a world in which 
the supply of Bismarcks runs short. When 
his tongue is silent and his busy brain has 
ceased to plot, and not until then, we shall 
know what he has done, if anything, to make 
his work enduring. 


cessor. 


A GOOD FIELD FOR REFORM. 


SoMETHING needs to be done, and done 
promptly, about the Indian service, and the 
only thing that can be done to secure re- 
form is the extension to this service of the 
civil-service rules. The matter has more 
than once been laid before the President by 
the Indian Rights Association of Philadel- 
phia. He has not questioned the accuracy 
of these reports, and he has acquiesced 
in the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Oberly that he has the power, un- 
der the law, to extend the operation 
of the rules to this service. Nevertheless, 
nothing has been done. Allthe recent ac- 
counts of the doings at the agencies go to 
show that the spoils system never flourished 
more vigorously anywhere than it flourishes 
there. Nevertheless, nowhere is it such a 
disgrace to the nation. The helplessness 


and ignorance of the Indians constitute the | 
Ad.- | 


strongest possible claim on the 


ministration for care in 


of those who are to look afterthem. — Politi- 


cal hacks are bad enough in the post-offices | 


and custom-houses of white men, but in these 
places they are impositions on people who 
ought to be able to take care of themselves, 


The Czar, who is | 


| 





the appointment | 


Putting them in charge of the Indians is a 
fraud on the helpless and the poor. 

The root of this trouble (and if the Presi- 
dent does not know it, it is time he did) is that 
Mr. Atkins, although personally a most re- 
spectable man, is much too simple-minded 
and good-natured for his place. The real 
Indian Commissioner is not he, but Mr. 
Upshaw, his assistant. It is Upshaw who 
manages Indian affairs, and he manages 
them not for the benetit of the Indians, but 
for his own benefit and that of the “ party.” 
Nearly every appointment in the Indian ser- 
vice is made by him, or comes direct from 
him, and is turned to his account in some 
way. Under his system he manages to place 
Senators and Congressmen under personal 
obligations to him. We are informed that 
wien he hears of their election he writes to 
them asking if they need anything in his 
line, or, in other words, whether they would 
like to plant a henchman in the In- 
dian service. It must be said for him, 
however, that there is nothing partisan 
in his operations. He ‘‘ tenders” his good 
oftices to Democrats and Republicans 
alike, and he consequently has abun- 
dance of friends in both parties ready to 
certify in the hour of that 
‘“‘one of the ablest executive officers 
Washington.” In short, he lives on 
terms of close’ intimacy with the 
mammon of unrighteousness. Now, it is 
time he overhauled. If the Presi- 
dent means to put an end to the great 
discredit the Indian service has been bring- 
ing upon his Administration, and destroy the 
ammunition it will furnish 


need he is 


in 


was 


to his enemies 


next summer, he must begin with Up- 
shaw. There can be no change for the bet- 


ter as long as there isa man in Upshaw’s 
place more occupied with obliging Congress- 
men than taking proper care of the nation’s 
wards, ora manin Mr. Atkins’s place who 
is willing to let Upshaw have his way. 

The effects of the Upshaw system began 
to show themselves as early as 1886. A good 
illustration of it was the removal of the far- 
mer at the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, 
in the summer of that year, to make way for 
an old gentleman who, by reason of age and 
permanent infirmity, was,Capt.Bell, the agent, 
reported, ‘‘ not suited to discharge the duties 
of the position.” The physician at the post 
declared him permanently disabled, and an 
Indian had to be employed to do his duty. 
Capt. Bell (U.S. A.) continues his report as 
follows (Sept. 7, 1886): 





‘The uncertainty as to tenure of oftice exist- 
ing in the minds of employees at this agency, 
due to the system adopted by the Department of 
appointing persons to fill various positions who 
are entirely devoid of experience in Indian 
affairs, is demoralizing and _ injurious to 
the service. Under the present system 
they feel, and properly so, that the 
| faithful attention to duty. honesty, and 
| efficiency counts for little, and that it is only 
a question of time when the Department will 
require their place for some one as a reward 
| for political services. The chief herder, who 
| has faithfully performed his duties at this 
agency for several years, has recently been re- 
moved to give place to the appointment of 
a young man from Tennessee, who has 
| never had a day’s experience in taking 
|eare of large herds of cattle on the 

piains in winter, und I imagine that 
| his first experience with a Dakota bliz- 
| gard wiil make him wish for the comforts 
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of his Temnessee home. The efficient issue clerk 
has also been removed and his place filled by 
the appointment, contrary to regulations, of a 
partner in one of the Indian trading establish 
ments of this place, the removal and appoint- 


ment having been made by = an_= in 
spector of the Department, and dur 
ing the absence of the agent. I have 


not heard of any charges having been made 
against either of the persons removed. Until 
honesty and faithful performance of duty are 
taken into account and made the basis of tenure 
of office, and until the Department and _ its 
management are entirely and absolutely di 
vorced from politics, but little can be hoped 
for in the way of material progress. 

‘*The policy now in vogue is degrading and 
demoralizing. The agent is but a tigure-head, 


and is prevented by the interference of 
the Department from conducting the af 
fairs of the ageney according to common 
sense business principles. It is impossible 
for an agent to maintain a manly senti 
ment of independence and self-respect, and 


remain voluntarily in the service ; and nine- 
tenths of the agents, if they express their true 
sentiments, will endorse what | say. There can 
be but one head to an Indian agency, and the 
agent should be that head, if discipline, the 
mainspring of success, is to be maintained. If 
an agent is not capable of selecting the persons 
to serve under him, he is not a fit person for the 
place, and should be removed.’ 

half 
mended since then 

Such 3 al 

ways grow worse merely by continuing, like 
No bad man or 
bad practice maintains for any length of 
of Mr. J 


competence — and 
] 


This report was made a year and a 
Things not 


They have grown worse. 


aro. have 


thing 
any sore, physical or moral 
time the same degree badness 
B. Harrison, 
high character an 
known to readers of the Vafion, visited the 
Indian Boarding School on the Yainax Re 
serve in southern Oregon in the summer of 


wliose 


as observer wel 


are 


1886. He found it in charge of Prof. Leeke, 
an admirable man whom any other civilized 
Government would think itself lucky to 
get in its service. When his term ex 
pired, Upshaw got rid of him prompt 
ly, probably to oblige his Congress- 
men Prof. Painter, who visited — the 
Territory last summer on behalf of the In 
dian Rights Association, found some Gov 
ernment boarding-schools in which as many 


as five successive superintendents had served 
of the 


reported as 


in one year. The condition of some 
schools under Upshaw’s men he 
deplorable. 

In fact, it is impossible to resist the con 
that the 
no other department of the Government has 
the 

; 1} 


It has, as far as we can ascertain, all 


sion Indian service has suffered as 


done from change of administration in 


Iss4. 
come from the fatal error of 


putting a weak 
man at the head of the Bureau, and giving 
him a smart, active, unscrupulous, and ener 
getic politician to do his work for him. The 
President have mea 
he cannot afford to let it goon. Upsh 


person for 


cannot 


too expensive a 


ion to keep in the house. 


of 


thousands of voters who wish well to Presi 


votes out the Indians, and 


dent Cleveland’s Administration, but 
whom cruelty and jobbery and corruption 
are never so odious as when practised 


those who cannot complain. 


GRASS. 
in the Senate 


THE bill introduced 
Platt of Connecticut, providing 


for the estab- 


lishment of an experimental grass and fo- | 


The 





rage-plant farm, ought not to go witl 
tice by those interested in the expel 
of Government money and those wl 


foragriculture. It provides for th 
of a Government 
an, presumably in western Kansas 
Dakot - 


to be carried on, 


braska or where ** extend: 
ments are 
the economic worth and the culture 

In support of the 
called t 
crop, Which aggregates about one 


On the 


and for age, 


>the value ot 


’ ty 
tention 1s 
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muons a year, quail 


Nation. 
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grasses depends that of our beef, mutton, 


pork, and whatever else comes ( 


if such nutri 


ment. ‘All tlesh is grass,” cries the Senator 
whether with enthusiasm or sadness we are 
not informed, though we understand the 
Scripture quotation to illustrate those remark 
able coincidenc es between science and rev: 
lation which the last generation was t 
adducing. 

We credit the Senator with a hicher 1 
tive than the gratification of his own appe 
tite. He desires to promote our agricultut 
interests. In directing attention to the worth 
of careful observations on grass cu I I 
has touched a matter of considerab mp 
tance, Whether the establishment of a Gov 
ernment farm may prove to be the wisest way 
to accomplish his purpose, isa question to | 
discussed after the desirability of some a 
tion has been admitted 

Mr. Platt informs us that the vear S 


of the seed and vegetable secti 
Agricultural Bureau is $100,000 
gestion is given as to the cost of 
project. The first outlay for 
the proposed region need not be 
at its heels follows the need of 
tor ls, and scientitic ay pliances 
commensurate with the dignity of 
ment establishment for tl ( 
‘extensive experiments To t 
hi dded laborers, superintet 
Ssclentifie in\ stig itors rt S 
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Government farm in any locality. 
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M Platt ( fesses it his attention 
was first called to this subject by the 
activity displayed in this department of re- 
search by one of our State agricultural ex- 


e 
perimen It is surprising that he 
lid not see how these State institutions, 


; 
Gia 


stations 
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widely scattered over the country, and 
equipped by men of a high order of scientific 
attainment, zealously prosecuting investiga- 
tions in all directions, could be made avail- 


able in coéperation with the department 


at Washington for a much wider in 
quiry into grasses and forage plants 
than would be possible to a single Gov- 


ernment farm, or to several. These in- 
stitutions were either called into being by 
the patronage of the central Government or 
have been endowed by the public treasury. 
They are fitted with appliances, and are ac- 
A corps 
of professors and experts in Connecticut, 


Vermont, 


customed to work with economy. 


Michigan, Missouri, Georgia, 


or Texas, works under conditions — of 
climate which apply to the surround- 
ing country. Its experiments on grass 
es would have an immediate value for 
that region in which it operates. Such a 
corps can always, without purchase, 


command all varieties of soil on neighbor- 
ing farms, and would find intelligent farm 
ers willing to carry out each one an experi 
ment on a crop under the direction of an ex- 
pert. The labor of visitation 
the investigator be slight, 

most farmers would require but small assist 


and cost by 


would and 
ance in money. If our Government is to ex 
pend a hundred thousand dollars per vear, or 
a half or a quarter of that sum, let it appro 
priate for the next ten or twenty years a few 
hundred dollars annually to each of several 
judiciously selected experiment stations, for 
the specific purpose of aiding the Govern 
We 
do not want a Government farm in the far 
West, or in the East, South. We 
need coéperation of the central Bureau with 


ment to obtain the information needed. 


or in the 
the State institutions, thus securing encou- 
ragement to these in conducting investiga 
tions which they have already begun, aud 


would be glad to prosecute. The State 
stations would then stand, as they 
ought, in intimate relation with the 


Agricultural at Washington, 
collecting facts for classification and gene 
ralization, very much the 
tions stand related to the Weather 
except that the bond would be voluntary and 
unoflicial. We hope Senator Platt may be 


induced to revise his plan so as to bring it 


Department 


as signal sta 


sureau, 


into accord with economy and efficiency. 
A CRANKY VIEW OF COPYRIGHT. 

THERE is a fine specimen of confused think 

ing in an article against copyright in the last 


number of the Christian Union by the Rey. 
James M. Whiton Ifere is one of the | 
tidbits : 

** Plainly, there is a fallacy in calling a poem | 


or a novel property in the same sense that a | 
house is property. The house belongs to the | 
builder because he built it. That reason is 
valid, for all time, to the builder and his heirs or 
assigns. The novel does not belong to the author 
for any such reason, otherwise there could be 
no limitation of his right. It belongs to him 
for a time, because the State has invested him 
with a limited ownersbip as a reward for the 
service which he performs for the general 
benefit. When the term of years has ex- 
vired, his work becomes public property. 
t is no_ stealing to appropriate it 
then, though he or his heirs are living 
still. But how that which 4s not stealing,when 





outside of the time-limit of the copyright, can 


The Nation. 


be stealing when outside of the space-limit, has 
not yet been made to appear. We object to 
this being taken for granted, especially with 
the invidious assumption of a superior morali- 
ty in receiving it as an article of faith. We 
‘have a good conscience, in all things willing 
to live honestly,’ and simply wish the right 
and the wrong to be made more clear.” 


Mr. Whiton’s trouble here arises out of his 
failure to define, even in his own mind, the 
terms he uses—a failure not uncommon with 
disputants of his school. He employs the 
term ‘‘ belongs” in two senses, as indicating 
both moral right and legal possession, and 








shifts from one to the other as_ best 
suits his convenience. For instance, ‘‘the 
house belongs to the builder Jccavse he 
built it,” not because the law pro 


tects him in its possession; but ‘‘ the novel 
does not belong to the author,” Jecause the 
State only protects him in the enjoyment of 
it for a limited period. If the first rule 
be the true one, and a thing belongs, as a 
matter of moral right, to the maker of it, of 
the belongs to the author 
simply because he wrote it. If, on the other 
hand, the latter rule be the true one, and 
nothing belongs toaman except what the 


course novel 


law protects him in the enjoyment of, his 
house would cease to belong to him when- 
ever the police failed or refused to expel 


intruders from it. In fact, if I should 
construct a house in the Indian Terri- 
tory, or any other wilderness where there 
was no law, I should have no more 


‘“‘richt”’ to it than the first comer, and less 
right than any 


That a man does not own a thing ‘‘ because” 


man who could oust me. 
the State does not protect his ownership, or 
only protects it for a limited period, or only 
imperfectly, is a funny non-sequitur to ema- 
vite from a professional moralist. 

The true way to approach the copyright 
question is to base one’s reasoning on the rule 
of moralsand commonsense,that all work of a 
man’s hands or head belongs to him, of iatu 
ral right, unless his ownership is modified by 
some sort of preliminary contract, as in the 
case of work done for hire. Having laid this 
down, we can proceed to consider the other 
and totally different question of expediency, 
to what extent, and by what means, and un- 
der what conditions the law should protect 
any kind of property. It protects landed 
and personal property, for instance, in differ- 
ent ways, and some kinds of property, as 
dogs, for instance, it refuses under certain cir- 
cumstances to protect at all. The spectacle 
of one man making money out of the sale 

thing which another man 
without compensation to the owner, 


of a has creat- 
ed, 


ought to suggest to every moralist who wit- 
hideous defect in 


nesses it that there is a 





the Jaw which should be promptly — re- 
medied, and this, we are bound to say, | 
for the honor of human nature, is the | 
usual effect of such a_ spectacle. But | 
what it suggests to Mr. Whiton is, 
oddly enough, that the maker of the | 


| article does not ownit, or the other would | 


not be selling it. So that if he got toa | 
city where the _ police bad, 
the courts ineflicient, or in which he saw | 
robbers taking people’s watches in the street 
with impunity, he would conclude, by parity 
of reasoning,that the people robbed had prob 


was or 
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ably no claim to the watches themselves, 
“If they really owned them,” he would say, 
‘“why should the robbers take them away 
from them ?” 

It was, down to the middle of the last cen 
tury, the custom in Cornwall to seize and 
carry olf everything which came ashore in 
wrecks, including the personal belongings of 
the crew. The good faith in which the peo- 
ple maintained this custom is illustrated 
by the well-known story of the Cornish 
vicar who, when the news of a ship ashore 
reached the church during the 
on Sunday, called out to the congregation 
to wait till he got down from the pulpit and 
took off his gown, so that all might start 
fair. If Mr. Whiton had passed by on such 
an occasion, he would exclaim: ‘‘ How odd 
that the thingsin that wrecked ship do not be- 


service 


long to the crew or the owners,” and if asked 
how he knew they did not belong to them, 
would doubtless answer that if they did the 
Sheriff would be on hand to protect them. 
Probably on no subject except currency 
has there been as much curious mental aber 
ration as on copyright. One has only to go 
back to the reports of bygone currency dis- 
cussions to find notions about the nature and 
use of money which, in laterand quieter times, 
read like the ravings of lunatics or the chat- 
ter of children. The experience of the world 
with the copyright somewhat similar. 
It is a new and very unfamiliar kind of 
from 


is 


dissociated 
in a that 
and unmanageable to a world which is only 


property, which is pos- 


session way seems very strange 
just getting accustomed to large masses of 
represented ‘simply bits 


Consequently, when the question 


personalty by 
of paper. 
of providing proper protection for it comes 
up, one has to tussle at the outset with a host 
of cranky, old-fashioned people, who think 
that whatever is easy to steal must surely be, 
like objects ferw nature, the common in- 


heritance of the human race. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
LONDON, February 27, 1888. 

Tur Government has now met Parliament, 
and it is possible to form some judgment on 
the strength of parties in the House of Com- 
mons and in the country. A well-known dis- 
sentient Liberal, who was absent from Eng- 
land during the recess, has published his im- 
pression that the cause of home rule has not 
advanced. It may well be that, before the 
opening of the session, even an impartial eye 
might have failed to detect any movement in 
the tide. The effect of the bye elections in the 
spring and summer of last year had had time 
to subside. The Conservative majority at 
Winchester It would be idle 
to deny all effect to the desperate energy dis- 
played by the Liberal-Unionist leaders. They 
have been fighting for their lives, with the 


was increased. 


| deep sea of political extinction behind them, 
; and before them the hope of largely influencing 


the policy and ruling in the councils of their 
new allies. Again, the policy of repression in 
Ireland, theoretically declared by the Prime 
Minister two years ago, and now carried out 


| by a minister to whom the defiance of hostile 


criticism is not an uncongenial attitude, while 
it has lost and not gained adherents, has yet 
put heart into the Tory party. If, in exchange 
for the name of power, they must surrender 
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iples, it is some con 


f 


many conservative prim 





lation for a party which is often taunted with 
being much bolder in theory than in practice, 
to figure for once as the upholders of a tirm and 
unflinching policy. 

But the tinal decision of the country cometh 
not by observation, and few supporters of the 
Government outside of a newspaper would 
deny that whatever the future vicissitudes of 
the question may be, the events of the past 
fortnight have been discouraging to their pros 
pects, and that at the close of the debate on the 
Address the position of the Home-Rulers stands 
considerably improved. This result was at first 
helped by a group of bye elections, though the 
elation of some of Mr. Gladstone’s followers has 
received a smart check by the defeat at Don 
caster. The signiticance of bye elections is 
apt to be exaggerated. Still, at a critical 
period, when the public mind is extremely sen 
sitive, a run of suecess, if it were unbroken, 
might have a widespread general intluence 
The news of the Southwark election, with a 
quite unexpected majority, came to the House 
when Mr. Goschen was replying with effort to 
a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s which had made a 
profound impression. The dramatic effect of 
the scene will not be forgotten, and it obviously 
disconcerted the most able and most contident 
champion of the Treasury Bench. But in the 
debate itself the preponderance of advantage 
was with the Opposition to a degree not often 
witnessed in these days, when the platform and 
the press so largely anticipate and discount the 
effect of Parliamentary discussion. 

In the debate on Mr. Parnell’s amendment, 
the issues involved in the present policy of the 
Government became more clearly defined 
The Opposition have all along maintained 
that the Crimes Act was a weapon forged 
not against crime but against legitimate com- 
bination. It was now argued that the truth of 
this contention had been proved by experience, 
although the attempts to put down com 
bination had not been successful; that the in 


ym tenants on 


justice and ruin still inflicted 
great estates like Lord Clanricarde’s afforded 
conclusive justification for legal organizations, 
such as the National League, and even supplied 
excuses for illegal combinations, such as the 
Plan of Campaign. The Government made no 
serious attempt to connect the National League 
with any criminal object or the perpetration of 
crime. They did not succeed in showing that 
they had achieved any result commensurate 
with a violent infringement of political rights. 
The population of Ireland are irritated by what 
they conceive to be the persecution of members 
of Parliament and other respectable men, petty 
in character, but necessarily accompanied by 
many circuinstances of individual cruelty and 
indignity—not to speak of such events as the 
bloodshed at Mitchelstown. Yet the Govern 
ment failed to show that they had advanced a 
step on the road to producing contentment and 
peace in Ireland. 

An important feature of the discussion was 
the calm and temperate declaration made by 
Mr. Gladstone on behalf of the Liberal part 
He not only disclaimed all sympathy witl 
struction, but welcomed the proposed legisla 
tion of the Government, which chief 
in the Local-Government Bill for England. On 
behalf of the Irish party, and from the Irish 
point of view, Mr. Parnell’s statements 
same subject were not less emphatic, and 


in Mr. O'Brien's ret 





speech there was no discordant note. The C 


ercion Bill gave the Nationalist members a 





more than plausible excuse fora 
tude last session: the Government prograr 
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welcome to useful legislation; and, lastls N nt t 
Mr. Gladstone's necessary absence, the Liberals | s toa that t 
were Without leadership at the commence! tit arty oa s i 
of the session. Yet many Liberal members But, as t Na 
would have rejoiced if the present attitude t KI 
the Opposition had been more clearly and tir " i 1 La 
ly taken up from the first. The announcement i Parhamet ‘ 
Was received with little graciousness, or rat! ‘ t it 
with marked uneasiness, by the more comba I 
ant occupants of the Treasury bench, who w ilt t ibtt . V 
know that the best card in their hand is to tix I ved Ww 
upon the Opposition the stigma of disorder s 
whether inside or outside the walls of Parlia . s . 
ment he street disturbances in London, un- | tl t 
fortunately no new thing, and fortunately not s 
of a serious character, are drawn in to re L 
force the doctrine that Mr. Gladstone is preach ty be t ‘ 
ing a gospel of anarchy and social danger. On | res h ! 
the other hand, there is some reason to believe | i with w 
that the metropolitan electors consider that the thea t i 
present Irish policy has infected the London | gl t s y 
police with the habit of using their batons very | magnitud 
freely and indiscriminately In many quarters | | i 
it is almost grotesque to observe the readiness a | 
to attribute anv breach of order or of law totl | are beg 
inspiration of the Liberal leader. The po Stour . 
Seottish crofters, whose disturbances began six \ \ \ 
years ago, are spoken of as if they were the ilist cause 
dupes of the new home-rule policy x s 
Again, the Tories taunt the English H \s t 
Rulers with their sentimental policy rt Parlia t.t , 
mock at the “union of hearts” for which 1] “ \ 
rals profess to strive. But, in truth, the ult I t ty 
mate appeal is made both on one side ar f st 
the other to the more generous feelings of t that . 
mass of the electors These feelings are, wher . 
roused, a great motive power. Just as the xg t 
lery of an humble theatre is intensely mov: . 
by the spectacle of injured virtue or 1 ves . 
phant villany, even when presented with litt vay S 
refinement and little art, so in a great nationa 
question the so-called sent of the mult , sEN] .N 
tude will count for some The Home 
Rulers say, the Irish have been, and still ar 
misgoverned and ill-used. Let them mind their l . 
own affairs. But the Unionists also say, thes Y s 
self stvir 1 Nationalists are bad it Qs ar ‘ I aS 
bad men, the friends of criminals, it t S 
nals themselve nspit R. s t t 
digni f ye t. W v t t S 
er tosuch men tl yover I . 
Thus both sides appeal to t t f gs sa vsk 
the moral s it s t Nasses Ast sM 
discussion proceeds, these S s ~ S ‘ 
UIT I re ce SlvVe I rta \s i 1 SSia rv ‘ 
ment against rit ule tl lang ~ M s Wa \ 
tion ks 1 ( aris tot s sa s . 
ilty t Vistar 3 ne vhs a estat de : ‘ 
reason and the fee gs of «x ul seems to | ff 
( f n, but its influe S a1 tt work I 
ps On ti r ) ’ e t * nt v } 
y ti th: , the I s niv il} > > 
ment and those w te ig t 1 } s } : u 
jWestlons wt £ tot sa wh ta Y 
< nees t + <3 gy + © + < | N t 
a) e ice ¢ Mets a 1 . “ - ¢ 
t int + Lav cht. t iY © . e 1w the 
not g og 7 vi : ms ' : : 
s S j | d + 7 X + ‘ + 
i I and a s ’ SS : 1 2 1 t 
<t < 1 sig D4 was in t i 
x sh dis tt { ver ent s whit lurve T f i t t 
. fa with t ra s prophecy if we are to be \ Le line | was 
Na i t wd, a very s z | mistaken in this young man, but I ea ! 
ise has ade fort tent tl you exactly what his future ireer will be 
Na vue had e than ar emember what I say: this man will 
x k agraria In this ne of Katkoff’s contributors; he will abandon 
t ss times ha to be that the the Nihilists and will cover them with mud: | 
at s of t G rnment are entirely | will publish Souvenirs on me after my deat] 
aw T i it sist | and represent himself as my intimate fr nd 
t reese t } ter of the Nation He is even said to have added Wait, I have 
alist . relation to the Nationalist |! not done. This man will not die a natural 
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he will be killed by a woman.” Well, 
Pavlovsky (who is evidently X ) has left the 
Nihilists; he has not written for Katkoff’s pa- 
per, but ina paper of the same color. Delines 
seems to wait impatiently for the accomplish- 
ment of the end of the prophecy. 

There is only one thing to be remembered in 
this: it is the great generosity of Ivan Turge- 
He knew very well that among the Rus- 


death 


neff, 
sian exiles in Paris there were many bad and 
suspicious characters; he pitied their vices as 
much as their misery, and could not shut his 
hand tothem. Individual charity can hardly 
ever be blamed; itis perhaps not so easy to ex- 
cuse Turgeneff when he helped journals of a 
He did it as a Liberal, not as 
a Nihilist, as a sort of protest against the en- 
slavement of the press in Russia; but it cannot 
be wondered at if this support has been mis 
represented. A few days after his death, Lav- 
roff, a well-known Russian revolutionist, pub- 
lished in a French paper the following let- 
ter: 


Nihilistic tinge. 


“Sir, you will oblige me by publishing in 
your paper [La Justice], always in sympathy 
with the emancipation movement in Russia, a 
few lines which t have the pleasure tosend you. 
Turgeneff once dead, I have no longer any reason 
for concealment, and I feel it a duty to make 
public a fact which, till now, was only known 
to me and toasmal! number of persons. When 
| transferred, in 1874, the editorship of the 
socialistic and revolutionary review An Avant 
from Zurich to London, Turgeneff proposed 
to me, on his own initiative, to help mein the 
publication of this review. During the three 
following years, during all the time I was the 
editor, he sent annually 500 frances to the 
cashier of the review.” 

This letter made a great sensation in Russia, 
and in all the countries where Turgeneff had 
readers. Katkoff reproduced it with shouts of 
triumph; he had always denounced the tenden- 
cies of Turgeneff’s novels, and represented him 
as a secret enemy of the orthodox faith, of the 
autocratic power, as an adversary of ianslay- 
ism, The municipality of St. Petersburg was 
not allowed to pay the expenses of the cere- 
mony which took place on the arrival of Tur- 
geneff’s remains. The great novelist was de- 
nounced as a Nihilist. 

He was, indeed, the propagator of that name, 
now so universally employed, though so difti- 
cult of detinition, The word was uesd in the 
‘Fathers and Sons,’ which first 
appeared in 1861. It was considered then a most 
severe criticisin of the state of mind which is 
Nihilism. The Russian youth of the 
universities recognized their own aspirations 


famous nove} 


called 


in Bazaroff, and denounced the type as a cari- 
eature and a calumny. Turgeneff was brand- 


ed as an enemy of progress; he received con- 


gratulations from the orthodox and reactionary 


camp, and these congratulations annoyed him 
as much as the criticisms of the advanced par- 
ty. He thought it necessary to defend himsovlf, 
and the author of the 
rious letter written by Turgeneff from Paris, 
on April 26, the Russian students at 
Heidelberg. In this letter he explains his Ba- 


zavotY, who towers above all the other person- 


‘Souvenirs’ cites a cu- 


IS60, to 


ages of the novel: 


‘**T wished to make him a tragical character. 
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the Nihilists whom I have known (Bielinsky, 
Bakunin, Hertzen, Dobroliuboff, etc.) were de- 
scended from good and honest parents, This 
fact has great significance. . .. the 
reader does not like Bazaroff, with all his coarse- 
ness, all his hardness, his dryness, his want of 
pity, the fault is mine, and I have not accom- 
plished my object. . . . Idreamt of a dark 
figure, savage, great, only half emerged from 
barbarism, strong, wicked, and honest, and 
nevertheless condemned to perish as it always 
ison the threshold of the future. . . . At 
the present moment, two men only have com- 
pletely understood my intentions— Dostoyevsky 
and Botkin.” 

This curious letter gives us an insight into 
the conscience of Turgeneff; he wished to en- 
courage the Russian youth, but not to deceive 
them. He was a Liberal, not a Revolutionary. 
He was, above all, an artist; he had the rare 
and strange power which consists in creating 
living types. He has told us more about Rus- 
sia than any other man, not excepting Tolstoi. 
When he was accused in 1879 of connivance 
with the Russian Nihilists, he wrote to M. Stas- 
sutevitch, editor of the Messager @ Europe, a 
sort of profession of faith, which is cited in 
‘Tourguéneff Inconnu’: 

‘* While,” he says, ‘‘ the editor of the Moscow 
Journal imputes to me ignoble and even al- 
most criminal intentions, he accuses me also of 
kneeling before a certain portion of our youth, 
and of courting their sympathy by every 
means. This attitude, if it really existed, 
would tend to prove that I renounce my own 
ideas and adorn myself with the ideas of others. 
Without wishing to vaunt myself, I have the 
right to affirm that the ideas which I have ex- 
pressed, eitber through the press or orally, have 
not been modified during the last forty years. 
In the eyes of our youth I have always been 
considered asa man of gradation, a Liberal of 
the old school in the English sense, a man who 
expects the reforms from above, an enemy by 
principle of revolution.” 

Turgeneff is here perfectly sincere ; he was a 
man of gradation, as he says, not a revolution- 
ist. It is not to be wondered at if he offended 
in turn the sentiments of the Russian aristoc- 
racy and of the Russian court, and the feelings 
of the Russian advanced schools. He describ- 
ed what he saw, and presented to Russia a 
faithful mirror of her own miseries and faults. 
How did he become a Liberal, in the most 
noble sense of the word? He had become so, as 
a child, in his father’s and mother’s house. The 
most interesting part of the two books which I 
have before me is an account of Turgeneff’s 
family in ‘ Tourguéneff Inconnu.’ His mother 
was the most curious type of the Russian grande 
she to the family of the 
Lutovinoffs, very powerful and wealthy lords, 
who owned a great number of peasants. She 
had been educated in the house of her step- 
father, who tried her. When she 
was seventeen years old, she ran away, and 


dame: belonged 


to seduce 


found a refuge at the house of her uncle, Ivan 
Lutovinoff. She for- 
tune at the age of thirty, and married Tur- 
geneff’s father, a man of exceptional beauty, 
She 


inherited his immense 


who led the dissipated life of the boyards. 
became a widow, while she was still young, 
with two boys, Nicholas and Ivan. She wasa 
severe master. At her 
house at Spasskoé she lived like a tyrant of the 
feudal ages. When Ivan Turgeneff went to 


mother and a severe 





He is honest, sincere, and a democrat to his fin- 
ger-tips. And you find that I have given no 
good sides to him! ‘ Force and Matter’ [a ma- 
terialistic work of Buchner’s, much read in the 
Russian universities] is for him a mere work 
of vulgarization, a work without value. a 
\ll my novel is directed against the nobility as 
a privileged class. Look well at the figures of 
Nicholas Petroviteh, Paul Petrovitch, Arcadii; 
thev all mean weakness, laziness, narrowness. 
And the asthetic sense. made me choose good 
representatives of the nobility so as to prove 
my point the better. If the cream is bad, what 
must the milk be ¢ To put on the scene officials, 


generals, thieves, would be cdarse and false. All 


Berlin to finish his studies, he was accompanied 


by the family doctor (who was one of his 
mother’s serfs), Young Ivan became his 


doctor’s friend, and did all he could to persuade 
his mother to allow him freedom. The 
mother would never consent to it. Did she not 
treat him well? was he not allowed at the ser- 
vants’ table to eat what came from the master’s 
table? <All Ivan’s vain. 
‘Mumu,’ one of the most touching of Tur- 
geneff’s stories, was inspired by the scenes 
which he had witnessed in his mother’s house. 


his 


entreaties were 
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She was the very type of a slaveholder—could 
not conceive that her rights could be disputed ; 
and there is no exaggeration in saying that 
she prepared her son unconsciously for the 
great work of emancipation. For Turgeneff 
was essentially of a tender, sweet, and sympa- 
thetic nature ; there was in his heart a foun- 
tain of pity for all human suffering, even for 
those sufferings which are caused by vice. 
Without knowing anything of the Darwinian 
theories, he was a sort of Darwinian, and be- 
lieved in the terrible laws of heredity and 
fatality. His curiosity was almost morbid, 
and once brought him to the foot of the French 
scaffold ; but this curiosity was not a mere 
stimulant of his genius—he really suffered at 
the sight of pain, of deformity, of moral or 
physical misery. One of his own stories is 
‘alled ‘The Despairer’; he liked those de- 
spairers, victims of their own time, victims of 
their own nature, half innocent and _ half 
criminal, living examples of the frailty of 
humanity. 

Those who read the two volumes I have 
mentioned, I would recommend to distrust 
many things which have been inspired by 
spite, envy, and even hatred ; to be very care- 
ful in the choice of what may be believed and 
what must be disbelieved. As for myself, who 
had the good fortune to know Turgeneff, [ had 
not much difficulty in weeding out many pages, 
as I had only to remember that Turgeneff was 
essentially what is called a gentleman. 


Correspondence. 


PHILOLOGICAL MARE'S NESTS, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: By daring assertions, easily enough set 
aside by the better informed, dabblers in Eng- 
lish philology, or ninety-and-nine out of every 
hundred that discourse on it, persist, in this 
scientific age of ours, precisely as of old, in 
contributing to amplify the stock of popular 
From the legion of their illusions I se- 
lect, at present, a mere brace, with a view to 
their thorough exposure and explosion, A 
larger number, if dwelt on as fully as I shall 
dwell on these, would necessitate, it may be 
feared, an excess of the aridity endurable ina 
single letter. Some further samples of the 
sume ample brood of chimeras I purpose to 


errors, 


examine more briefly on other occasions. 

As if there could be no question about the 
matter, a learned Latinist, the late Professor 
Charles Short, would have us believe that the 
‘“was coined in the last 
tury * (American Journal of Philology, vol. v, 
p. 420, 1884), 

Immediately on reading this precipitate 
statement of my old friend and college-mate, 
there occurred to me several passages in Sir 
Thomas Browne, who employs duration quite 
as freely as any writer of our own age, 
of these passages, if only for its exquisite 
rhythm, deserves to be transcribed at length: 


word duration cen- 


One 


‘* But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scatter- 
eth her poppy, and deals with the memory of 
men, without distinction to merit of perpetuity. 
Who can but pity the founder of the Pyramids? 
Herostratus lives, that burnt the Temple of 
Diana; he is almost lost, that built it. Time 
hath spared the Epitaph of Adrian’s horse, 
confounded that of himself. In vain we com- 
pute our felicities by the advantage of our 
good names; since bad have equal durations ; 
and Thersites is like to live as long as Agamem- 
non.”—Hydriotaphia and Garden of Cyrus, 
p. 27 (ed. 1658), 


This looked out, on consulting my notes, and 
turning over a few books, I soon traced the 
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ete. In Dr. Henry More I have ¢ 
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Dr. Isaac Barrow. Our Cities and suburbass 
Dr. Johnson, with all his successors, Dr in Lav fee Dr W im NSelat 
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ardson, with another from Sir Matthew Hale 
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that it was once flouted as a tasteless and ut f : fy ar iis 
necessary Innovation, such as wuch/y is in our 


eyes, small should be the wonder. It ‘* had not wenly q \ 


yet arisen,” peremptorily pronounces Mr. T. ] n, a i > 
Kington Oliphant, commenting on sf, bear S 
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for the high solemnitee of the feaste self, as 
also for the great resorte of people to thesame 
feaste.” Translation of Krasmus’s Paraphrase, 
Latke (1545), (ed. 1548). 

Your obedient servant, 


16S + 


F. HALL. 


MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, January 20), 1SS8. 


ON AMERICAN CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW. 


VON HOLST 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The last number (January) of Von 
Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift an 
article by Dr. von Holst on the Constitutional 
Law of the United States in the light of Eng- 
lish parliamentarism. Although this 
has made our history and constitutional de 
velopment his peculiar study, and his works 
the 
views expressed in his article show how diffi 


contains 


writer 


are regarded as authoritative, some of 
cult it is for any foreigner to understand per- 
fectly the institutions under which we live. 
Thus, in speaking of the Senate, he says that 
Senators rather than members of the lower 
house are regarded by the masses of the people 
Another sim 
ilar remark is, that everybody always knows 
How 


many New Yorkers knew that Miller was one 


as their genuine representatives. 


who the Senators from his State are. 
of their Senators, or that Platt was one, before 
the “me too” incident? How inany Jerseymen 
can tell off-hand the names of the present Sena- 
that State? How many Pennsyl 
vanians can name both of their Senators ? 

Dr. von Holst argues, at considerable length, 
that the President has no share whatever in the 
legislative power, and that the veto gives him 
but a negative influence. How can that be 
called a negative influence which wields sixteen 
A 
measure passed by fifty votes out of every 
ninety-nine in both houses goes to the President 


tors from 


per cent. of the entire vote of Congress ? 


for his approval, and, if approved, becomes the 
law of the land; but if he returns it vetoed, it 
is null unless passed by sixty-six votes out of 
In the Fiftieth Congress, 
numbering in both houses 401 members, the 
actual difference between a majority and a 
two-thirds vote is exactly sixty-six, so that the 
veto power requires sixty-six votes to over- 
These sixty-six votes of the President 
are like the of Brennus, and weigh 
heavy in the scale—almost as heavy as the 
prohibitive veto of the English Crown, which, 
however, has not been exercised since 1707, 
Aside from that, however, it seems like tak- 
ing a very literal view of things to say that 
because the President and his Cabinet do not 


every ninety-nine. 


come it. 
sword 


sit in Congress, and do not actually introduce 
bills, they can do nothing but await passively 
In the first place, they 
always can and frequently have caused mem- 


the action of Congress. 


bers of Congress to introduce bills; secondly, 
any President who has decided views concern- 
ing legislation can have them put into effect by 
Of this 
a conspicuous instance, which goes far to upset 


a public appeal to Congress as a body. 


the Professor's theory, is the present Tariff Bill, 
which may be regarded as the direct outeome 
of Mr. Cleveland’s recent message. 

Our Constitution, like that of any other pro 
gressive country, is in a state of flux, and what 
is true of it to-day may not be true to-morrow. 
Dr. von Holst predicts very confidently that 
the Senate will never be shorn of its power as 
the House of Lords has been. The fate which 
the Electoral College should 
have served as a warning to make him more 
The Electoral College, it well 
known, was designed as an autonomic body 
acting on its discretion, but it has degenerated 


has overtaken 


cautious. is 
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not even into a body of delegates, but into a 
body of messengers with absolutely nothing to 
do but to carry a message which might be 
better carried by the mails. 

As an additional illustration of the difficulties 
which even the best informed foreigner has 
contend with, it may be mentioned that 
citing a letter of ‘‘G. B.” in the Nation 
February 24, 1887, Dr. von Holst quotes as 
follows: ‘“*He has to sit an idle spectator of 
ground (grand?) and lofty tumbling, ete.,” the 
word in parenthesis being his emendation 
of the text. But perhaps this is no worse than 
some of the Shakspere emendations one meets 


with. bs ae Al 
New York, March 5, 1888. 
GOLDSMID’S TRANSLATION OF GRO- 


TIUS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE NATIVE 
RACES OF AMERICA, 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In 1884 there was printed in Edinburgh 
by Mr. Edmund Goldsmid, as one of the nuin- 
bers of his Bibliotheca Curiosa, a translation 
into English by himself of the little volume en- 
titled ‘De Origine Gentium Americanarum 
Dissertatio,’ which Grotius published in Paris, 
in 1642,while Swedish Ambassador at the French 
court. Weare told in an “ Introduction ” that 
the tract first appeared in 1542, but this may 
be a typographical error. Of the quality of 
the translation, however, I will proceed to 
give a few examples, Grotius is made to say: 

‘*T see that there are many who think that 
all those tribes were from Scythia, which we 
now call Great Tartary. They base their ar- 
gument on this, that at Anianus [Behring’s 
Straits, evidently, nofe]—be it a strait or a 
bay (for which of the two it is not clear)— 
there is no great space between Tartary and 
America. Now, if it is a gulf, the lands 
must be contiguous, and in that case tbe pas- 
sage would be easy; if it is a strait, it be- 
comes more narrow the further it is entered, 
and the opposite coasts, just like those of the 
Hellespont, or of the Bosphorus, in Thrace, 
forbids navigation even for merchant vessels.” 


A note remarks: ‘‘ This passage seems either 
obscure or ridiculous.” But the original reads 
at the end: ‘‘ Ac proinde fauces illas, quales 
sunt Hellesponti, aut in Thracia Bosphori, nullo 
negotio navibus potuisse transmitti,” of which 
the meaning is plain enough: ‘‘ And according- 
ly its entrance, like that of the Hellespont or 
the Thracian Bosphorus, could be crossed by 
ships with no difficulty.” 

Again, we read, ‘‘ Posts in Florida have been 
up for the ascertainment of maximum 
heat,” as a rendering of ‘‘ Tribunalia in Florida 
ad experimentum altissimi astus,” 7. e., ‘* Plat- 
forms made conformable to the highest tide.” 
In another passage we are told that ‘‘ From 
time immemorial they believed that the soul 
survived the body, which Lucan attributed to 
the tribes which he despised as Arctic”; the 
last clause being a version of ‘* quos Arctos de- 
spicit,” cr ‘‘ whom the Great Bear looks down 
upon.” So one of Marius’s soldiers is trans- 
muted into ‘‘ Marianus, the soldier,” and Peter 
Martyr into ‘* Peter the Martyr.” But I will 
not trespass upon your space to point out more 
such blunders. 

Grotius’s language seems to have fared al- 


set 


| most as hard at the hands of his translator as 


his arguments did at those of an acute critic, 
John De Laet; but we will not attempt here a 
summary of the discussion. It was carried on 
by a double exchange of broadsides in the 
shape of a ‘ Dissertatio,’ etc., by Grotius, and 
‘Notzx ad Dissertationem,’ etc., by De Laet; 
followed by ‘ Dissertatio Altera,’ ete., by Gro- 


tius, and ‘ Responsio ad Dissertationem Secun- 
dam,’ ete,, by De Laet. The latter gets the bet- 
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ter of the argument, in my judgment, and Gro 


losing his temper, quotes Catullus to 
** obtrectator, 


tius, 
abuse his adversary as opaca 
quem bonum barba facit.” Finally, he retires 
from the contest with this parting shot at his 
opponent’s Latinity: 


‘* Latius haud Latius satis est, nec seribere cessat 
Latius. Utsileas, Latius, est satius.’’ 


HENRY W. Haynes. 
Boston, March 7, 1888. 


SENATOR INGALLS’S “SARCASM.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Str: Having read the speech of Senator In 
galls on a pending pension bill, with editorial 
comments upon the power of ‘* sarcastic invec 
tive” possessed by that eminent statesman (or 
which possesses him in the sense in which the 
Scriptural swine were possessed), I am remind 
ed of a story which a friend of mine—a lawyer 
—tells of his first case. He was retained for 
the defence of a negro accused of assault and 
battery. At the trial, the prosecutor having 
told his story, the prisoner was put upon the 
stand, and asked to state the circumstances in 
his own way. He said he was sitting in his 
doorway in the cool of the evening, and saw 
the prosecutor approaching; that the prosecu- 
tor stepped upon the footway and said: * You 
black ——— ———,,” etc. (the words ure left to 
the reader’s imagination; the sense can be 
gathered from the speech above referred to). 
‘* Well, what did ycu say to that ?” asked the 
prisoner’s counsel. Drawing himself up, the 
witness replied with dignity: ‘* I do not remem- 
bah my exact words, sah, but I have no doubt 
it was something equally sarcastic.” 

Yours, JOSEPH PARRISH. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 7, 1888. 


Notes. 


CaASsELL & Co, publish immediately a Life of 
the late Emperor of Germany, by Archibald 
Forbes. 

Harper & Bros. announce the sixth and last 
volume of Kinglake’s ‘ Invasion of the Crimea,’ 
and ‘ For the Right,’ by Karl Emil Franzos. 

The second volume of Thomas Stevens's 
‘Around the World on a Bicycle,’ and J. H. 
Kennedy’s ‘ Early Days of Mormonism,’ are in 
the press of Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Ad. F. Bandelier, of the Hemenway 
Southwestern Archeological Expedition, to 
whom is assigned the documentary historical 
research, and who last year copied in Mexico 
very valuable documents of which a large 
number were completely unknown, is now at 
work at Santa Fé, N. M., on the Archives, 
by courtesy so called. He has already saved 
the oldest papers, but has thus far found only 
two antedating the rebellion of 1680, viz., one 
of 1636 and another of 1664, which bears the 
signature of Diego de Pefialossa. These docu 
ments are perfect revelations as to the period 
when the Spaniards were in the vicinity of El 
Paso, and when the conspiracy of Casas Gran- 
des was being prepared. 

With the April number, Babyhood is to cross 
the water and have an English edition simuita- 
neous with the American—a merited expan- 
sion of a most excellent periodical for 
mothers. 

The Youth’s Companion will publish direct- 
ly the story of the late Miss Alcott’s girlhood, 
written but a few months ago, and full of 
interesting reminiscences of the Concord 
group. 

In the last number of Nature, Sir Joseph 
Hooker pays an affectionate tribute to his old 
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involves a reversal of old custom and diplo- 


matic precedents, and even the President can- | 


not act upon sentiment alone, 
the servant and representative of the people 
and the Government. Not only to the average 
American, but to most intelligent people, and 
even special students, Japan is still, despite 
the outward bloom of civilization, and even a 
adapted to 
all the exigencies of the situation,” an Asiatic 
power. It is hardly true, we think, that ‘‘no 
one disputes their intention or their ability to 
fulfil these [their] promises.” Even if Presi- 
dent Cleveland and the Senate believed all the 
Japanese Government professes, they cannot 


ready-made ‘‘code of Jaw... 


move without assurance from those most com- 
petent to speak—the Americans resident in 
Japan, for instance—that everything is ready 
for the tctal abolition of exterritoriality. The 
feeling of Americans toward Japan is not only 
very warm, but we think comparatively unsel- 
fish. Europeans have large trade interests in 
Japan, while the people of the United States 
buy generously and sell almost nothing. They 
are so ready to hope and believe good of her, to 
lighten her burdens, and to assist in her strug- 
gles in that 
Japanese Government itself can chill American 


only the acis of the 


progress, 
sympathy and retard revision of the treaties. 


-— Mr. H. B. Wheatley contributes to the 
January number of the Bookworm (Geo. J. 
Coombes), under the title ‘‘ A Mad Book,” a 
brief account of the works of Robert Deverell, 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and M. P. for Saltash. 
cially to a treatise, privately printed in London 
in 1805, called ‘ Andalusia; or, Notes tending 
to show that the Yellow Fever of the West In- 
dies and of Andalusia, in Spain, was a Disease 
well known to the Ancients.’ Though from this 
title naturally expect a medical 
treatise, on examination it turns out to be ‘ta 
partial reprint of Milton’s ‘ Masque of Comus,’ 


He refers espe- 


one would 


with illustrative notes showing the hidden 
meaning of that poem to be an account of the 


This 
was soon followed by other small works of 
a similar character, but Mr. Deverell’s lite- 
rary culminated in the publication 
in 1815 of a work in six octavo volumes, which 
he called ‘ Hieroglyphics and Other Antiqui- 
ties; in treating of many favorite 
pieces of Butler, Shakspere, and other great 


fellow fever and the means of cure.” 
y 


eareer 


which 


writers, in prose and verse, are put in a light 
now entirely new, by notes, occasional disserta- 
tions, and upwards of 200 engravings in wood 
and copper.’ The illustrations are mainly full- 
page pictures of the surface of the moon, as it 
appears in the telescope, and detached portions 
of it, the aim of the author being to prove that 
many of the phrases, characters, and incidents, 
not only of Shakspere’s plays, but of ‘‘all the 
classics,” are merely allusions to the appear- 


ances of the moon, In the first volume 
he applies his novel theory to Hudibras 
and one of Butler’s) minor works, ‘The 
Elephant in the Moon.” The second and 


third contain parts of *‘Hamlet,” ‘Ning Lear,” 


“Othello,” and ‘*Merchant of Venice,” with il- 
lustrative notes and pictures. The following 
exaniples will give some idea of the work, 


though, of course, they do not show the learn- 
‘**Moult 
no feather’; this very singular phrase may be 
referable to the circumstance that the proto- 


ing which the author really possessed. 


types of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern appearto 
be naked in the moon, and that there are small 
detached portions of shadow over their heads 
resembling the feathers flying about birds in 
the state of moulting them.” ‘‘ ‘Get thee to a 


nunnery.’ The shadows at the right and left 


He can be but | 
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of Ophelia’s face in the moon, from beneath 
which she seems to look out as from a veil, 
sufficiently explain this expression, so frequent- 
ly repeated.” 


—In his introduction to the third volume 
Deverell says: ‘‘ Though I would not be under- 
stood to assert that all the plays of Shakspere 
are to be explained by a reference to appear- 
ances in the moon, yet, lest it should be thought 
that the coincidences pointed out between 
these appearances and the plays contained 
in the second volume ought to be attributed to 
accident rather than to design; before other 
matters are entered upon towards the end of 
this volume, I shall offer an elucidation of two 
more of his plays, ‘ Othello’ and the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’ by the same method as before.” 
We do not know that we can find a better note 
to close our excerpts from this remarkable 
work than this upon a speech of Shylock: 
“The frequent mention of the Ryalto may be 
referable to the circular form of the moon, any 
portion of which, and particularly the half- 
moon, may be considered as resembling the 
arch of a bridge.” It should be said that the 
notes are frequently accompanied by engrav- 
ings of the shadows in the moon, so arranged 
as to bear some faint resemblance to the sub- 
ject treated. In the succeeding volumes Ho- 
race, Terence, Sophocles, and Milton are simi- 
larly upon, = It hardly be 
credited, but the British Museum Catalogue 
shows that in 1816 a second edition was pub- 
lished of this strange work of a lunatic (in the 
most literal of the A 
writer in Notes and Queries says that Mr. 
Deverell’s friends endeavored to suppress this 
book, Whether this is true or not we cannot 
tell, though the only copies of which we have 
any knowledge now existing are the one re- 
ferred to above and one in the Barton collec- 
tion in the Boston Public Library. 


commented will 


sense word) scholar. 


Rider, in his Book Notes 
(March 3, is led, under cover of some 
criticisms Mr. G. W. Williams's 
work on Negro Troops, to censure the colored 
people of Rhode Island. He complains, for 
that when (August 4, 1S62) 
Sprague of Rhode Island issued a call for a 
colored regiment, ‘the negroes would not en- 
list,” and quotes Stone’s ‘ Rhode Island in the 
Rebellion’ to the effect that ‘‘a rendezvous Was 
opened and about one hundred men enrolled.” 
But the fact is, that the whole colored popula- 
tion of Rhode Island was then hardly large 
enough to furnish a full regiment of adult 
male negroes, The 
males between eighteen and forty-five years of 
age in Rhode 1860, but 1,165 
(compendium of 9th census, p. 555), and from 
this must be subtracted all the lame, halt, blind, 
and otherwise unfit for military duty. There 


—Mr. Sidney S. 
ISSS), 


on recent 


instance, Gov. 


whole number of colored 


Island was, in 


may possibly have been seven or eight hun- 
dred in the State who would have passed the 
though it 
bered that these officers were much stricter in 
their scrutiny at that period than later, so that 
this estimate may be too high. Ifa hundred of 
these enlisted at once, it is a very creditable 


mustering officer, must be remem- 


showing for Rhode Island, especially when we 
take into view the bitter prejudice then ex- 
isting against colored soldiers, and the distrust 
everywhere felt of the somewhat impulsive 
and unstable disposition of Goy. Sprague. 
When Gov. Andrew, eight months Jater, set 
about the same enterprise in a more deliberate 
and careful way, he found plenty of recruits, 
—Mr. Rider is scarcely more just when he 
comes to speak of the colored regiment of 
heavy artillery afterwards raised in Rhode 
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Island (8th U.S. Colored Heavy Artillery 
afterwards llth U. 8S. C. H. A.). He complains 
of this regiment for its large mortality, yet has 
to admit in the same breath that it was under 
command of amerely nominal Colonel (Sypher), 
who never even saw the regiment united, and 
whose name seems to have been curiously siy- 
nificant of his value. If our war proved any 
thing, it proved that the health and physical 
condition of the very best regiment depended 
almost wholly on the way in which it was com- 
manded; and this was especially true of the 
colored troops, which were constantly ex- 
posed, unless their commanding officers stoutly 
resisted it, to a disastrous excess of fatigue 
duty. It is rather hard, under these circum- 
stances, to dispose of the 524 men whose lives 
were wasted by saying merely that ‘* they 
lacked endurance.” As for the’ fact that they 
were ‘‘ never in battle,” the obvious remark is 
that this was not an uncommon experience 
with heavy artillery regiments. 


—Mr. F. C. Clark writes us from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan: 

‘*Permit me to say a few words regarding 
the article in the Nation for March 1 on‘ The 
Iowa Railroads.’ In regard to Gov, Larrabee’s 
recommendation concerning * the passage of a 
law fixing reasonable, maximum rates of 
freight,’ you say ‘it is something entirely new. 
aor No Leyislature has thus far taken this 
task on itself.” I beg leave to correct: your 
mistaken impression by saying that it is en- 
tirely in accord with many of the State Boards 
of Railroad Commissioners, and delegated to 
such boards either by the Constitution direct 
or by legislative enactment. The Constitution 
of California expressly provides that ‘ the 
Commissioners shall have the power, and it is 
their duty, to establish rates of charges for the 
transportation of passengers and freights.’ 
The Board of Railroad Commissioners in Ili- 
nois, by act of May 2, 1873, are directed to 
make for each railroad doing business in the 
State a schedule of reasonable maximum rates 
for transportation of freishts, passengers, and 
ears, Which schedule shall be taken as prima- 
facie evidence that the rates prescribed therein 
are not extortionate. Such is the case also in 
New Hampshire, Tennessee, and other States.” 


—Vol. ii, No. 5, of the Publications of the 
American entitled 
‘Two Chapters on the Medieval Guilds of 
England,’ by Edwin R. A. Seligman, Ph.D. 
(November, 1887). The preface states that in 
chapter i (‘* The Guilds-Merchant ”) the author 
has derived assistance from Gross’s ‘ Gilda Mer- 
catoria’ (Gottingen, 1885), and in chapter ii 
(‘' The Craft Guilds”) from Von Ochenkowski’s 
‘England’s wirthschaftliche Entwickelung’ 
(Jena, 1879). Mr. Seligman’s obligations to 
Gross’s thesis seem to be much greater than 
one would infer from a perusal of the pre- 
face. 
minor points, and the arrangement and a few 
of the iliustrations are different, the kernel of 
Mr. Seligman’s chapter i and that of ‘Gilda 
Mercatoria ’ are identical; the former contains 
no important results, no important argument, 
and no important references to the sources, that 
are not to be found in the latter. 
think, should have been pointed out less equivo- 
cally in the preface and footnotes, 


Economic Association is 


Though the two writers diverge on some 


This, we 


The repro- 
duction of verbal errors, such as ‘* Walworth’) 
for ‘* Walford” (Seligman, 35, 67; 
shows how carefully the German work has been 
conned. What we have said of chapter i and 
Gross’s treatise applies, though in a somewhat 
less degree, to chapter ii and Von Ochenkow- 
ski’s book. The main fault of this part of the 
work is that many generalizations are based 
wholly upon London, whose municipal develop- 
ment was, in many respects, different from that 
of the other towns of England. The genesis of 
craft gilds can be studied to best advantage in 
the provincial boroughs of England; and the 


Gross, i, 2), 
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and unprinted, are abundant. 


Mr. Seligman’s data is somewhat broader thar 
that of Von Ochenkowski’s, but 
enough. Though the work before us is not fre 


from errors of detail, the author 


of much credit for giving to the 


cellent condensation of Gross’s and Von Ocher 
kowski’s researches, in a lucid and 
form—free from those pyrotechnical displays 
of erudition that obscure, rather than illumine 
the two German productions. Mr. Seligman’ 
pamphlet will, we hope, at length dissipate the 
absurd theories introduced by 
eighteen years ago, which Engli 


then swallowed, and have been complacently « 


gesting to the present day. It 


that among the recent announcemen 
Clarendon Press is a treatise on * T 
chant’ by Gross, whieh, we unders 
elaborate extension of the original 


work, and is founded, in part, upon 


script materials discovered by the 


English town archives 


MORE FICTION 


Seth's Brother's Wife: A Study of 
Greater New York. By Harold 


Charles Seribner’s Sons 


Pine and Paim: A Novel. by 


Conway. Henry Holt & Co 


Old New England Days: A Story o 
By Sophie M. Damon. Boston: 


Hurd. 


Unele *Lisha’s Shop: Life in Yankeeland 


Rowland E. Robinson. Fvres 


Publishing Co. 


Bledisloe; or Aunt Pen’s American 
An International Story. By Ada M 


Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 


George Stalden: A Personal Mem 
time of the American Revolut 
Edited by Edmund Lawrence 


temington & Co 


Major and Minor: A Novel By 


ris. Henry Holt & Co 
The New Antigone: A Roman 
& Co. 


THE story of ‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife’ 
a tame one, in spite of several elements whic! 


might, with proper treatment, have serve 


make it exciting. The incipient 


tween the young journalist and his 
wife experiences a sudden collapse 
moment which a more venturesome 
Mr. Frederick would have seize 
one opportunity that the tale affords for 


work, It is, perhaps, just as 


took the commonplace course 


critical point. By so doing he was sure 


into no difficulties, and was eq 


of bringing Seth’s modest cares 
} 


and seemly staze of respectability, where 


content to leave him undisturbed a 


the innumerable host of novel b 


settled down to spend their days 


honest living for an honest family 


tl Y 
shows towards his sister-in-law, 


} 


thanking him for it, is only w 


¢ a 


have expected of any well-meanin 


low whose life hat 





materials for such investigations, both printed 


it the righteous indignation 


lieves he has murdered her hu 
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similar situation; but it always remains pleas- 
ing to read of a young fellow, who is in every 
way worthy and high-minded, loving hopeless- 
ly above his station, and finally being loved in 
return, and perhaps suitably rewarded. There 
is a sense of consolation for the young men 
readers in such a tale. And the young ladies, 
now form the chief audience 
for novelists, will always, one fancies, be par- 
tial to such a history; especially if it turns out 
as charmingly as Brian’s affair. 

As for ‘The New Antigone,’ it was cast ina 
large mould, but the metal has cracked in the 
The writer, who chooses to leave his 


who, we are told, 


cooling, 
name off the title-page, has evidently a very 
high opinion of the novel’s place in literature. 
He has not only chosen great models, but he 
has also been at no lack of pains to do them 
justice—yet with rather poor success, one must 
admit. The romance which deals with rank 
materialism and bald socialism cannot but be 
unromantic; and the tragedy which is evolved 
from an actor’s mere change of view can never 
have the force of true tragedy, nor evoke the 
sympathy which one feels for a noble mind 
struggling against an adverse fate. 


SPANISH AND ITALIAN FOLK-SONGS. 


Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs, Translated 
by Alma Strettell. With photogravures af- 
ter sketches by John 8. Sargent, Edwin A. 
Abbey, Morelli, and W. Padgett. Macmil- 
lan & Co. 1887. Sm, 4to, pp. xxi, 124. 


THE noble ballads of the Spanish people are 
well known to the English reader through the 
spirited versions of Lockhart and Rodd; but 
the modern popular lyrical poetry of Spain is 
almost wholly unknown out of the country. 
And yet it is well worthy of attention, and has 
many interesting points of resemblance with 
the popular poetry of Italy. It was, then, a 
very happy thought of Miss Strettell to give a 
selection from the popular poetry of the two 
countries. Unfortunately, however, she has 
limited her choice of Spanish folk-songs to a 
single field, which, interesting though it be, is 
the least popular of all. 

The two provinces of Spain which are the 
most prolific in popular poetry are Aragon 
and Andalusia. In the latter, side by side with 
the usual folk-songs, has sprung up in recent 
times a curious class of compositions known as 
cantes flainencos, or “ gypsy songs.” Just why 
the gypsies are called ‘‘ Flemings” in Spain is 
not clear, but probably, like our ‘‘ Bohemian” 
and ‘‘ gypsy,” it indicated the land from which 
The 
gypsies were expelled from Germany in the six- 
teenth century, and considerable numbers of 
them went over into Spain, where they were at 
first 


the mysterious people seemed to come. 


called germanos, and later flamencos, 
They found a congenial home in Andalusia, 
and there alone developed the songs which Miss 
Strettell has for the first time translated into 
English. The cantes flamencos as we now have 
them are not in the gypsy tongue, are of re- 
cent date, and in many cases their authors are 
well known and still living. They are not folk- 
songs in the true sense of the word, and at the 
present day are seldom heard outside of the 
café-concert. They are written in the dialect 
of Andalusia, which has been influenced some- 
what by the gypsy language, and their charac- 
ter does not differ from the genuine Andalu- 
sian folk-song. In the words of a profound 
connoisseur of this class of poetry, ‘the cantes 
flamencos are in no wise to be regarded as a 
disfigurement of old, genuine gypsy poetry, 
but as Andalusian poetry which, chiefly in the 
language, has assumed a gypsy tinge.” 





The Nation. 


The usual form of these poems is the popular 
stanza of four lines of eight syllables, with 
vowel rhyme (assonance) in second and third 
lines. Sometimes the first line is suppressed, 
and thus we have soleares or soleds (for sole- 
dades, from Soledad, the name of a woman to 
whom the music is due, and not from the pre- 
vailing melancholy character of 
themselves) of three and four lines. 

Miss Strettell’s versions, we may say at once, 
are worthy of all praise for their fidelity to the 
contents of the original, and for their grace 
and spirit. The translator has, 
allowed herself certain liberties with the form 
which are not to be commended. We do not 
blame her substitution of the English rhyme 
for the Spanish assonance—that is perhaps 
necessary ; but she has no right arbitrarily to 
change the length of the verse. So far has 
Miss Strettell gone in this that there is scarcely 
one of her translations which preserves the ex- 
act form of the original. For the Italian hen- 
decasyllabie verse she substitutes the English 
verse of ten syllables with accent on the last, 
and for the Spanish eight-syliable verse she 
substitutes verse of four, six, seven, or ten 
syllables, 

How interesting and strange these poems are, 
may be seen from even a very brief selection. 
Here are a few of the three-line so/eares : 


the poems 


however, 


** T crossed the churchyard lea, 
And even the rosemary 
Told thou wert false to me.”’ 
The original reads : 
** En er simenterio entré, 
Y hasta el romero me dijo 
Que era farso tu queré.”’ 
Death and the graveyard are constant factors 
in these poems. 
“ Gypsy maid, when thou art dead, 
#t them with my very heart's blood 
Mark the gravestone at thy head.’’ 
** To-day she passed me, lying dead ; 
And when I saw how fair she was, 
A covering o’er her face I spread.”’ 
** One moonlit night 
Lsaw the gravedigger,. digyving 
My grave in the silvery light."’ 
**T will die, that I may see 
Whether death can end this frenzy, 
This thirst for thee.’’ 


The same ideas are found in the four-line 
soleares: 
** Yestereven 
The dead-cart passed me nigh ; 
A hand hung ovt uncovered — 
I knew her again thereby.’’ 
** When I have lain ten years in death, 
And worms have fed on me, 
Writ on my bones shall yet be found 
The love I bore to thee.”’ 

Besides the soleares, the favorite form is that 
of the sequidilla jitana, so named to distin- 
guish it from the Spanish seguidilla, which has 
an addition of three lines, called esfribillo, that 
may be suppressed. 
sists of four lines of six, six, eleven, and six 
syllables, with assonance in the second and 
fourth lines. 
of eleven sylables—two of five and six. 


are two in Miss Strettell’s translation: 


The seguidilla jitana con- 


Here 


** Go now, and tell the moon 
She need not rise to-night, 
Or shine, becanse IT have my comrade’s eyes 
To give me light.”’ 


** Once, as I told my beads, 
While yet the dawn was red, 
Isaw the mother of my soul come towards me, 
With arms outspread.”’ 


A better division makes the lines | 





There are several other classes of the cantes | 


flamencos which we have not time to mention 


here, but enough has been said to show how 
interesting a field Miss Strettell has opened to 
the English reader. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the 
better-known Italian popular songs, two great 
classes of which, the rispetti and the stornel/i, 
are well represented, and there is also a vocero 
or dirge from Corsica. Tbe examples are taken, 
as was proper, chiefly from Tuscany and Sicily, 
the great centres of Italian folk-song. There 
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are numerous examples of the flower-stornelli, 
the first line of which is the name of some 
flower, tree, or shrub, mentioned arbitrarily to 
furnish an assonance for the third line. 

These are from Tuscany: 

** Pomegranate flower! 


Aud if these sighs of mine were flames of fire, 
The world would be consumed this very hour.’’ 


“*O eypress flower 
Taper, light up above the thicket there 
To light my love, Who passes at this hour.’ 


, 


** Flower of the grain! 
The mill stands idle, tho’ the wheel may turn; 
Love grows and We consume away in vain,”’’ 
Only two are from Sicily: 
** Flower in the vale! 
The sun will show his face no more at all, 
Because he knows thy splendors make him pale.”’ 
** Flower of the vine! 
Christ did forgive his enemies their sin, 


And do thou, dearest life, forgive me mine.”’ 


The make-up of the book is worthy of its 
dainty contents. Tt is bound in pale green silk, 
printed on what looks like hand-made paper, 
with very curious illustrations in photogravure 
from drawings by Sargent, Abbey, and others. 
The artists have reflected the weird spirit of 
the poetry. The often 
vague to indistinctness. Altogether, in form 
and contents, the book is the most charming 
we have seen for a long time. 


pre ICeSS, he ywwever, is 


We cannot dismiss it, however, without ob- 
serving that the reader, not to speak of the re- 
rights the translator 
Miss Strettell nowhere in 
her book makes any reference to the sources of 
her work. The reader might sometimes like to 
go a little deeper into the subject; the reviewer, 
if he is conscientious, will wish to compare the 
translation. Miss Strettell may have collected 
all her originals herself, or she may have used 
the work of others. As a matter of fact, the 
cantes flamencos may be found in the only col- 
lection of these songs which has yet been print 


viewer, has which is 


bound to respect. 


ed, ‘Coleccion de Cantes Flamencos, recojidos 
yanotados por Demdfilo (A. Machado y A\l- 
varez)’ (Seville, 1881). An admirable article 
on the subject by Dr. H. Schuchardt may be 
found in the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philo 
The Italian poems may 
be found, with one or two exceptions, in Tigri’s 
‘Canti popolari Toscani’ (Florence, 1869), and 
in Pitre’ 


1S71). 


logte, Vol. Vv, page 249, 
s‘*Canti Popolari Siciliani’ (Palermo, 


LAYARD’S EARLY ADVENTURES. 


Early Adventures ti Persia, Susiana, and 
Babylonia, including a residence among the 
Bakhtiyari and other wild tribes before the 
discovery of Nineveh. By Sir Henry Layard. 
2 With maps and illustrations. 


le 
2 vols. Long- 
1887, 


mans, Green & Co, SvO. 

Ir isnow forty years since Sir Henry Layard 
published an account of his excavations in the 
mounds of Kouyunjik, the site of ancient 
Nineveh. Of this and the similar at 
Babylon we need say no more than that the 
of 
obstacles put in his way by Turk and Arab, 


work 


secret his suceess, in the face of countless 
not 
as hisremarkable knowledge of the people and 
The man- 


was so mucha great zeal and persistence 
the methods of dealing with them. 
ner in which he gained this knowledge, the 
veteran explorer and diplomatist at length re- 
volumes, 


veals in these He was just twenty- 


two when, in 1830, he left England, with 
Mr. E. L. Mitford, with the intention of go- 


ing overland to India, an undertaking at 
that time more formidable and perilous than 


crossing Africa is to-day. As his companion 


has recently published an account of this 
journey (strangely, however, omitting to 
mention Sir Henry’s name), the latter be- 


gins his story at Jerusalem, where the two 
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time. The younger t l 


separated for a ive 
had caused 
Mr. Mitford some misgivings at the start, de 


Petra, and 


ler, whose ‘‘ youthful appearance ” 
termined to visit the ruins of from 
thence make his way to Damascus through the 
wilderness lying to the east of the Jordan 
But the disturbed condition of the country, 
which was then occupied by the Egyptians, 
made this route, always a hazardous one, un 
usually dangerous, and Mr. Mitford was unwill 
ing torisk the attempt. Sir Henry, however, 
persisted, and, accompanied only by a native of 
one of the Trans-Jordanic tribes, reached Petra 
without difficulty. But his journey north- 
ward from this place, the 
Jedouins, who inhabited the caves, 


which rapacious 
gave him 
no opportunity to examine carefully, was a 
constant succession of hardships. He escaped 
from the hands of one robber tribe only to fall 
add to his diffi 


raging in some 


those of another. To 
the plague 
of their encampments, and a cordon of soldiers 


into 
culties, was 
guarded the approaches to Damascus to turn 
But his un 
failing courage, and a happy faculty for mak- 
ing useful friends, enabled him to overcome all 


back all travellers from the south. 


hindrances, although he was stripped of nearly 
everything which he possessed. Eluding the 
guards at night, he reached the gates of Da 
mascus in a condition very similar to that of 
Bedreddin, whom the genius laid sleeping at 
these same gates in the halevon days of Haroun 
al-Rashid. Naturally, Sir 
his entrance in this nearly naked state with his 


Henry contrasts 


reception when, thirty-eight years after, he 
came as the British Ambassador to Turkey, and 
‘* vast crowds of men and women of all creeds” 
After a few days» 
rest in Damascus, he rejoined Mr. Mitford at 
Aleppo, taking Baalbek on his way. In the 
course of his later tour he went again to Baal 


went out to welcome him. 


bek, and found, to his great regret, that since 
his previous visit ‘‘ many of the delicate archi 
tectural ornaments of the temple and other 
buildings had greatly suffered from wanton in 
jury attributed to English and American tour 
ists.” 

When the travellers reached 
Persia, at which place the Shah was then en 


Hamadan, in 


camped with his army, they found it impossi 
ble to obtain permission to cross into Afghanis 
tan by way of Yezd and Seistan, as they had 
Accordingly here they 
Mitford proceeding on 
his journey to Ceylon through Herat, while Sir 


originally intended. 
finally separated, Mr 


Henry, still cherishing hopes of being able to 
carry out their first plan, which included the 
the Helmund, turned 


tracing the course of 


southward to Ispahan. The Shah’s camp was 
raised the day preceding his departure. ‘* Be 
fore leaving the city the soldiers had pillaged 
the bazaars, All the shops were closed, and the 
inhabitants, dreading 
had 

The around the 
been stripped of their produce and the trees 
The place 

and 


violence and _ ill-treat 


ment, concealed themselves in their 


houses. gardens town had 


cut down. looked as if it had 
taken 


was the usual result of a visit from the Shah, 


been sacked in war. Such 
his Ministers, and his army.” On reaching 
Ispahan, Layard determined, while waiting 
for an opportunity to go to Seistan, to visit 
some remarkable ruins and inscriptions said t 
exist in the Luristan Mountains, on th 
ern borders of Persia, For 
applied to the Governor of the province for thi 


West 
this purpose h 
necessary firman. This man, Manuchar 
the Matamet, as he was usually called, 
Georgian eunuch, whom great administrative 
abilities had raised from the lot of 
Althou 
cruelty, of which some terr 





this important post. 
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given, and though theroughly scru \\ 
the means used to secure his ends, vet s Ma 
generally admitted that he ruled justly, that 

he protected the weak from Oppressiol t 
strong, and that, where he was able t N 


his authority, life and property were secur 


His firman having been secured, Sir He 
j ined iparty of Lurs wl were about t 
turn to their mountain homes He was ware 


that all these mountaineers were robbers 
bloodthirsty, and treacherous, and that 
risked his life 


In venturing among them But 

















nothing daunted by this, the ung traveller ‘ 
adopted the dress of his new companions, and est 
made it his constant study to conform to their that t 
customs and to avoid offending their x is M 
sentimentsand prejudices. His outfit was very — fast 
simple, consisting of a small carpet, a wadded | t 
coverlet, and a pair of saddle-bags, containin rd 
**a second shirt, a hammer and nails to shoe my t! 
horse, one or two books and maps, and a few 1} 
necessary medicines.” In money he had but 
£10, the Lurs insisting that he would * re sian & 
none when with their tribe, with whom hospi I 
tality was a duty, and who would resent as an rou 
insult an offer of payment for it.” Unde 
their escort he made his way to Kala Tul. t} 1 
residence of Mehemet Taki Khan, the head of | IS 
the great Bakhtiyari tribe, who inhabit t Lay 
mountaips of ancient Susiana. This was a. f 
castle perched on a high mound in a narrow apt 
valley, not unlike a feudal stronghold of 
Europe, with towers, court-vards, and guest ft 
‘hamber over the entrance. Here, in the ab “ 
sence of the chief, the principal wife, ita S 
graceful woman, still young and singularly the M 
handsome, dressed ij 1 the Persian fas} \ i 
quantity of hair falling in tresses down } 
back from under the pury rchief t } 
round her forehead,” weleon \ Er 
lishman, who ‘* was at once captivated \ 
sweet and kindly expression.” He was eq 
attracted to her husband,a man of about tifty 
years of age f midd heigt \ ave 
noble air and ‘* the very beau-ideal of a, at . 
feudal chief By his rage and a tiles 
had acquired almost sovereign pow 
large territory, and ‘* was fa lt yr vas s 
Persia, as well as in his mountains, asa da ’ 
less Warrior, a most expert swords X 
cellent shot, and an unrivalled horsemaz H 
followers were worthy of their chief, ‘a si 
did race, far surpassing, in moral as we 
physical qualities, the inhabitants of the towns 
and plains of Persia.’ 
Sir Henry gives a very attra 
his life among this people, whose grat 
won at the outset by s ssfu treating t \ 
eldest son of the chief for a dangerous fev ‘ 
The days were spent ! RG x s s 
ing horses, the evenings sat t 
in listening to 1 tat s poet \ 
the Bakht i ire pass ite : 
n le ex rsions not i ul x s 
(i ny | T 4 s :* t ~ 
n searel I s and ins s. A . 
ral months spent thes s 
Matan i} I i “ 
steDs \ " ~ iT s t 
the | . a xy M  « t 
Shah regarded w g sus ‘ 
lous a it of his y l : y 
il vas t I = 
<citing events w ae but 
< ;- } , S f - - i ~ 
intail thoug ging self ther s 
as | ,aza to imm t per W 
the Persia al it sts Mel I 
tas a hostag . wan sent wit ia 
33 vas Te = id 1 ea 
tha <> 7 3 I , caw i ¢ 




























































yeyded 


lw ow ow 


vate missions, which he discharged in sucha 
to the 
Among other things, he was sent to Thessaly 


manner as win Minister’s confidence. 
and the Balkan provinces to get information as 
to the state of the e 


in progress in Servia, and in order to carry 


yuuntry. A revolution was 
important information to Sir Stratford he rode 
post from Belgrade to Constantinople in less 
than six days, a journey of 600 miles, which 
he performed 
than Col. Townley, a (ueen’s messenger, Whose 
ground had 
mentioned by Lord Palmerston in the House of 


Tatar ride over the same been 


Commons as the fastest on record.” His 
adventures, which were remarkable both 
for their number and variety, ended with 
a mission to northern Albania, where there 
Was a serious rising against the Turks 
At the request of Omar Pasha, the com 
mander of the troops sent to put it down, 


Sir Henry visited the insurgent camp as a me- 
diator. 
the book is his description of a dance of the 


One of the most striking passages in 


Chegas, on the night of his arrival in camp, in 


which some hundreds of them moved ‘* round 


with measured steps to the sound of drums 


and oboes, stamping their feet and swinging 


their arms to and fro,’ while others held 


The Nation. 


less upon the details of his journeys. He has 
given us two thick volumes about Sir Richard 


Burton, and calls his work ‘‘a biography”; but | 


| of Sir Richard Burton himself he conveys but 


‘in less time by some hours | 


| 
| 


a vague and indefinite impression. Burton be- 
gan life as an officer in the army of the East 
India Company, landing at Bombay on Octo- 
ber 28, 1842. His Indian career was brief, last- 
ing only seven years, but is remarkable for the 
perseverance with which, after the manner of 
the true explorer, he pursued his researches 
into the unknown. To nineteen-twentieths of 


| . : . 
| the young Englishmen who go to India, the 


| 


land of their adoption has absolutely no inte- 
rest except as a hunting ground or a shooting 


preserve. If the rules of the service did not 
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his instructor, the Shaykh Hashim, must have 
succeeded in converting him into a very cor- 
rect semblance of anorthodox Moslem. At the 
end of this, his first, and perhaps his most re- 
markable adventure, Sir Richard expressed his 


| opinion that the results were not worth the 


sacrifices they had entailed. We are entirely 
Setting aside the danger, the 
appalling physical discomfort and hardship, 
Sir Richard had to play during the whole of 
this trying time the part of a devout Moslem. 
He had to visit shrines without number; to en 
gage in prayer 


of that opinion. 


an incalculable number of 


| times; to be, in a word, in a perpetual state of 


peremptorily demand a certain knowledge of | 


the language, there are only a few who would 


| acquire enough to converse even with their ser- 


vants. As to going one step beyond the limit 


| enforced by the Government, it is safe to say 


torches or brandished swords and raised their | 


war-crics, 


It is a pity that Sir Henry Layard, for his | 


own reputation, should have delayed so long 
the publication of these singularly interesting 
volumes, which were written, substantially as 
Not only 
would they have put him in the front rank of 
is not unlikely that 
his accounts of the Bakhtiyari might have led 


they are printed, many years ago. 
Asiatic travellers, but i 
to some efforts for the amelioration of their 
wretched condition, Making all allowances for 
the young man’s enthusiasm, they are far the 
most interesting people of Central Asia of whom 
Sir Henry’s style in the first 
part of his work is a little dry, but grows more 


we have ever read. 


animated as he proceeds, and there are few 
readers who will not follow with absorbing in- 
terest and sympathy the fortunes of Mehemet 
and his charming wife Khatun-jan, ‘t Lady of 
my Soul.” The maps are not such asone would 
expect to find ina work of this character, and 
it is with considerable difficulty that the au 
thor’s route can be traced upon them, 


A MODERN KNIGHT ERRANT. 
Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G.: A Biography. 
By Francis Hitchman, author of ‘ The Pub- 
lic Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield,’ ete. 
vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1887. 


» 


SomeERopY or other once described the human 


race as consisting of men, women, and clergy- 


men. ‘*Explorers,” however, constitute a 


fourth class having a distinct claim to a place | 


\n insatia- 
ble curiosity as to the life led in the unknown 
and waste places of the earth acts like a goad 
upon the mind of the explorer. 


of its own apart from the others. 


He wanders, 
by choice, among the most brutalized portion 
of humanity, for, as Sir Richard Burton points 
out, the “‘explorer” is not to be confounded 
The latter j 
the former 


with the traveller. 
beaten track; 
the traveller. 


surneys over a 
is the fererunner of 
It is the pride and glory of the 
explorer to penetrate whither the foot of civil- 
ized man has not preceded him. The security 
of civilization is an offence to this roving habit 
of mind. Inthe great army of explorers Sir 
Richard F, Burton mus 
and Mr. Hit 


t within 


guished place, hman has done well 
to eoller 
tory of his 


vish that he had dwejt u 


a reasonable compass the long 


W LicrPines At the same time 


we 


upou the man and 


| 


that even the thought of so insane an enter- 
prise does not enter the head of one Anglo-In- 
dian official out of every five hundred. Bur- 
ton’s practice was in marked contrast with this 
routine. 
passed examinations in six of the native lan- 
guages, and had acquired a considerable know- 
He applied himself with 
so much zeal and devotion to the study of the 
mysteries of the Hindu faith that his instruc- 
tor—a strict Hindu—invested him, so he de- 
with the ‘‘ Brahminical thread.” He 
also became so proficient in the Sikh religion 


In the brief space of seven years he 


ledge of two others. 


clares, 


solemnlv initiated him (we presume, though he 
does not expressly say so) as a member of the 
‘ Khalsa.” What was the exact value attach- 
ing to these ceremonies we cannot say. 
vest a man with the ‘‘ Brahminical thread” is 


To in- 


| toconfer upon him the spiritual rank of the 


‘*twice-born”—a dignity which is not in the 
power of flesh and blood to confer, and which 
we cannot conceive of a Brahmin even pretend- 
ing to confer upon a stranger and an outcast. 

Arabic, however, appears to have been Bur- 
ton’s favorite study: 

‘*Under Shaykh Hashim,” he writes, ‘ I be- 
gan the systematic study of practical Moslem 


| divinity; learned about a quarter of the Koran 


by heart, and became a proficient at prayers. 
It was always my desire to visit Mecca during 
the pilgrimageseason. Written descriptions by 
hearsay of its rites and ceremonies were com- 
mon enough in all languages, but none satisfied 
me; moreover, no one seemed practically to 
know anything about the matter. So to this 
preparation I devoted all my time and energy, 
not forgetting a sympathetic study of Sufism, 
the gnosticism of Al-Islam, which would raise 
me high above the rank of a mere Moslem. I 
conscientiously went through the Chilla or 
quarantine of fasting and other exercises, which, 
by the by, proved rather too exciting to the 
brain.” 

In reading his account of these portentous 
labors we must confess to a feeling that Sir 
Richard Burton has unconsciously been led 
into The brief 


over-statement. period of 


| seven years would hardly suffice for the study 


| 


always hold a distin- 


In the case of 
Sir Richard Burton, if we are to accept his 
account precisely as it stands, it was sufficient 


of a single Oriental religion. 


make-believe. And without entering into the 
casuistry of the matter, it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the wearisomeness, the inward dis 
gust and loathing, engendered by long persist- 
ence in such an anomalous attitude. 

Few men, at the same time, accustomed to 
the milder ways of civilized life, could have 
lived through the hardships of this dangerous 
adventure. It began with a voyage from Suez 
to Yambu, in a small, crazy ship crammed as 
full as it could hold with a crowd of savage and 
filthy pilgrims from North Africa. 

‘Within this comfortless craft” (this is Bur 
ton’s description, ‘‘no fewer than ninety-seven 
unhappy pilgrims with their baggage were re 
morselessly packed, while fifteen women and 
children were crowded into the cabin. Their 
manners Were rude, and their faces full of fierce 
contempt or insolent familiarity. A few old 
men were there, with countenances expressive 
of intense ferocity; women as savage and full 


' hina of tight as men; and handsome boys with shrill 
| and literature, that here, also, his instructor | : 


voices, and hands always upon their daggers, 
The women were mere bundles of dirty white 
rags. The males were clad in burnts, brown 
or striped woollen cloaks with hoods: they had 
neither turban nor tarbush, trusting to their 


| thick curly hair, or to the prodigious hardness 
| of their scalps, as a defence against the sun: 


and there was not a slipper nor a shoe among 
the party.” 


The voyage in this agreeable company lasted 


twelve mortal days, The discomforts are not 


| to be described, and on some occasions even the 


} 


hardened Arabs and Africans, who, by Bur- 
ton’s account, are capable of enduring almost 
any extreme of hardship, suffered most se 
verely. 

Africa was the scene of the larger portion of 
Burton’s adventures; but he travelled largely 
in Asia also, and the and peoples 
through which he passed he has described in 
volumes that contain the most 
minute and varied pictures of savage life ever 
drawn by a denizen of the civilized world. If 
there is anybody anywhere who still retains a 
lingering belief in the reality of ‘‘ the noble 
savage,” they should be referred to any one of 
these volumes in order to be disabused of it. 

Burton’s life of peril and adventure was end- 
ed by landing him in the obscure harborage of 
a consulate at Trieste. Mr. Hitchman is full 


scenes 


a series of 


| of indignation at the want of official apprecia- 
| tion for his hero which is disclosed by this cir- 


| 


| tion of the vciumes under review. 


for thestudy of eight languages, for a searching | 


investigation into the mysteries of three creeds, 
for the discharge of official duties, for a num- 
ber of journeys over unfrequented parts of 


cumstance. He ought, however, to take com- 
fort. If Sir Richard Burton had been the kind 
of man to work easily in official harness, there 
would have been no occasion for the composi- 
Official pro 
motion depends upon a belief in the sanctity of 


| official routines and the virtues of official su- 


India, and for a considerable quantity of sick- | 


ness. All this, it seems to us, is a good deal 


more than could be crammed into the time even 


sode to be found in these two volumes. 


if Sir Richard could have dispensed altogether | 


with eating, sleep, and recreation. It is clear, 
however, from the success with which he ac- 
complished the pilgrimage to Mecca, under 


taken immediately, after leaving India, that 





| 
1 


periors, That Sir Richard Burton has no par- 
ticle of this saving faith in his constitution is 
very abundantly illustrated by the liveliest epi- 
During 
the Crimean war, Burton, zealous as always 
in pursuit of adventure, became an officer in 
the force of Bashi-bazuks which General Beal- 
son of the Indian Ar.ny was at that time com- 
missioned to raise. Tiis experience of his is, 
perhaps, the only one which he had omitted to 
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describe in print. The omission is now mack 
good by a chapter written by himself, and 
which appears in its proper place in Mr. Hit 
man’s work. It isa very lively, amusing, and 
vigorous piece of autobiography, but | 
spoken to a degree. In Burton’s deliberate opi 
nion, there was not a prominent man, Fren 
or English, connected with this war, who was 
not knave or fool, except in those rarer cases 
where he was a combination of both. It may 
be that Sir Richard is right, but this contem, 
tuous estimate of the men placed in authority 
over him has been, we fancy, a cl 

of his through life; and when tl 


the superiors, naturally enough, 





ceive the merits of their too free-thinki 

critic. Conventionality in all its phases ha 
through life, been abhorrent to Mr. Hite 
man’s hero. He has, in all times and pla 

said what he thought, and done what he wish 
ed to do, regardless of the susceptibilities of 
others or the consequences to himself. This in 
difference to others’ opinions, this disregard of 
consequence, has made him a great and su 

cessful explorer, but are not the qualities 
which lead to prosperity and promotion ina 
State department. 


The Condition of the Working ¢ {NS } 
land in 1844. With appendix, written in 
1886, and preface, 1887. By Frederick | 
gels. John W. Lovell Co. 

Arcady. For Better for Worse: A Study 
Rural Life in England. By Augustus Jessoj 
D.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887 

As the Roman Emperor in his triumphal pr 

cession Was accompanied by a slave to: remind 

him that he was mortal, so to the prosperous 
and comfortable citizen of to-day there 

from time to time a wail out of the depth 

poverty and misery, saddening his enjoyment 

with the consciousness of terrible suiferi 
among his fellow-creatures, which yet lhe 


powerless to relieve. The suecess of Mi 
George’s ‘Progress and Poverty’ was _ less 


owing to the actual merits of the book than t 
the fact that, after rehearsing in tones of 
compassion the pitiful story, he announced 
self as the prophet of a new gospel, and promis 
ed a specific which would at least open the way 
to ultimate relief from the heavy burder 
world. It was not only the poor who caught 
eagerly at the flattering hope, but thousands 
upon thousands of those who, themsel 
yond fear of want, find their lives 
despairing sympathy. 

Mr. Engels is not less confident than Mr 





George that the universe would be all ri, 
enough if only he could have the orderit 


He is a Socialist, pure and vow t 
Socialists of the school of t hy 





the resumption by society of the land 

only of the land, but of all other means ot 
duction likewise.” Mr. Engels is not dist 

by the vast development of machine-power and 
factory life. He dwells with all the glee of ar 
economist upon the number of spindles 
pounds of cotton yarn, and the yards 

the output of coal, and the increase 

tion of towns. The trouble is, that t dy 
tage accrues to the capitalist, by w 

laborer is ground down. All w 
only the State would manage the factories 
mines, and railroads, and dist: 

ceeds equitably among all neerned 
then follows, through tw 

fine print, a catalogue of past horrors s 
as to form a pretty hard strain uy 

And yet, after all this demonstrat 


+ 1 } 


nha a SIN 


need of some prom} 
the reader finds the main p 
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that the latter part of Mr. 
ters” 


Bourne’s ‘‘ Chap- 
should not be so full of interest as the 
earlier. The fault lies, not with him, but in 
the nature of the subject. It is not in the 
of mortal Mr. Delane 
with the interest which surrounds the author 
of *‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ or to make his readers 
for Mr. Edmund Yates and Mr. 
Henry Labouchere as for Mr. Addison or Sir 
Richard Steele. At the same time, all that por- 
tion of Mr. Bourne’s book which deals with the 
modern London press is a perfect mine of in- 
formation on the subject. 
is it to note 
don papers, in 
with the 
declined as 


power man to invest 


care as much 


Especially curious 
the Lon- 
counties, 
railways, 


how the power of 
relation to the 
expansion of the 
and rapidly with the rise of 
the electric telegraph. It is the latter dis- 
covery which has put an end to the London 
press setting the tone of political thought in 
the The telegraph, by outrunning 
the railway, enabled the provincial press to an- 
ticipate the London press in items of news con- 
long as railways were the 
sole means of communication, the London press 
had anticipated them. Hence the rapid and 
enormous development of local papers in the 
great manufacturing 
The British press, as an advertising and news- 


rose 


counties. 


cerning which, so 


centres and elsewhere. 


collecting agency, is at the present moment in 
the zenith of its greatness—one of the wonders 
of the world. 


The Holy Lond and the Bible. A Book of De- 
scriptive lllustrations gathered in Palestine. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., Vicar of St. 
Martin’s at Palace, Norwich. 2 vols. James 
Pott & Co. 

Tuk title of this work naturally reminds one 

of Thomson’s ‘ The Land and the Book.’ And 

there is also considerable resemblance in the 
the plan, and the execution. Like Dr. 

Thomson, though not as often and as long as 

he, Dr. journeyed through Palestine 
‘* sathering illustrations of the sacred writings 

from its hills and valleys, its rivers and lakes, 
its plains and uplands, its plants and animals, 
its skies, above all, from the pic- 
tures of ancient times still presented on every 
side in the daily life of its people.” 
of detail, vividness of observation, and natural- 
ness in sketching characterize both works al- 
most alike. But there is more pious naiveté in 
the older writer’s pages, more evidence of stu- 
dy and book-learning in those of the younger. 
Geikie’s production is by far less original, but 
much more systematic and complete. He can 
justly claim that ‘‘all the country is brought 
before the reader in successive portions, from 
the extreme south to its northern limits—that 
is, from Beersheba to Damascus, Baalbek, 
Beirout.”. And man and his habitations, 
and atmosphere, fauna and flora, are minutely 
depicted, with all their peculiarities, ancient 
and modern. All Bible history is illustrated, 
and almost repeated, in pointed analogies and 
contra In a certain the book 

Bible dictionary, made handy as such by its 

fullindex. And yet it has the freshness of a 

book of travels. Descriptions like the follow 


ing of a spring scene 


1SSS, 


aim, 


Geikie 


its soil, and, 


Richness 


and 


soil 


sts. sense, isa 


Sharon are not infre 
sic 


As We rode on, many peasants were plough- 
ing, with the plough in one hand, and in the 
other a long wooden goad, the sharp iron point 
of which was used to urge forward the lean, 
small oxen. . The plough used was so 
light that it could be carried on the shoulder ; 
indeed, asses passed carrying two ploughs and 
much besides. . Ravens and wild doves 
flew hither and thither. Herds of sheep were 
feeding on the thin pasture, but cattle were 
rare. The sheep had great broad tails, and 
thus seemed to be the saing breed as that rear- 
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ed by the ancient Jews, for we read that the 
tail of their variety was burned by the priests 
on the altar, in thank-offerings. ©. . . On 
the roofs of many of the mud houses grass had 
sprung up plentifully, thanks to the winter 
rain, but in the increasing heat it was doomed 
to ‘wither before it grew up.’ On every side 
the landscape was delightful. ‘The winter 
was passed, the rain over and gone ; the flowers 
were appearing on the earth; the time for the 
singing of birds had come, and the voice of the 
turtle was heard in the land ; the fig tree was 
putting forth her green figs, and the vines, now 
in bloom, gave a “good smell.’ Not that song- 
birds were to be heard, except the lark ; there 
was not enough woodland for them ; nor that 
the turtle was to be heard on the plain, or the 
fragrance of vineyards inhaled. These were 
the attractions of rare and isolated spots, be- 
side the villages, on the hill-slopes. The plain 
itself is silent, and shows ver y little life of any 


kind.” 

The comparing of things seen with things 
Biblical — sometimes the manner of 
‘“Incus a non lucendo ”’—is here and there car- 
ried to excess. Thus, speaking of the crushing 
loads often carried by the Eastern porters, the 
traveller adds: ‘‘ They remind us of the heavy 
burdens, and grievous to be borne, to which our 
Lord compares the spiritual slavery under 
which the Pharisees laid the common people. 
Perhaps the ‘ atals’ of Christ's day supplied the 
” Tdentifications of 
ties and characteristics with ancient 
occasionally introduced on very flimsy ; 
as, after Guérin and Conder 
where the notes attached show the 
author’s own strong doubts as to the soundness 


also in 


illustration. modern locali 


ones are 
ee 
r,on pages 48 and 52 
of volume i, 
of the conjectures, That nothing calculated to 
put in a clearer light the correctness of Biblical 
statements is ever omitted, whether found in 
nature or in a book, need hardly } 
Exceptionally, this author's 
bibliolatry yields to facts, as when, speaking of 
the cony of Scripture, with distinct reference 
to Lev. xi, 5, (vol. ii, p. 90): The 
Jews, deceived by 
the jaws in 
exactly like that of ruminant animals, fancied 
it chewed the cud” the cir- 
cumstance that the Scriptural statement that 
‘“thecony . . 
as one which 


ye sta ated. 


however, even 


he says 


who were not scientific, 


motion of its eating, which is 


—in disregard of 

cheweth the cud” is given 
‘*the Lord spake unto Moses,” 
Possibly ght which pre- 
vented Dr. Geikie from trying to identify the 
shaphdan of the Hebrew text with some rumi- 
nating animal. On what authority he assumes 
(vol ii, p. 404) that the name Sirion signified 
“the Banner,” while the same word as a com- 
mon noun undeniably signities breastplate, 


it was only an oversi 


we 
are unable to discover. 


The- 
from the earliest times to 


A Bibliographical Account of English 


atrical Literature, 


the present day. By Robert W. Lowe. New 
York: J. W. Bouton. 
WE announced Mr, Lowe’s book a year or two 


ago with hope, and we receive it now with grati- 
tude. 


prepared for the student of stage-history ; 


It is one of the most useful volumes ever 
per- 
haps it would not be too much to say that it is 
the most useful of these. It takes its place at 
once on the shelves of the dramatic collector by 
the side of the ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 
‘History of the Stage,’ and Mr. Ire- 
Records’; it is as indispensable as any 
and it is more exact, fortunately, than 


Ge 
neste’s 

land’s ‘ 
of these, 


the ‘ Biographia Drematica,’ and more orderly 
in arrangement than the worthy Mr. Geneste’s 
work. Mr. Lowe has tried to give us here 


a list of all the 
in England. He does not catalogue plays, and 
the immense Shaksperiana is also 
omitted; but histories of the theatre, biogra- 
phies and autobiographies of actors, managers, 
and books of 


books about the stage published 


mass of 


dramatists, criticism and of 
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gossip, libellous pamphlets and satirical poems, 
treatises on acting and essays on the art of the 
stage—these Mr. Lowe has sought out and set 
down in strict alphabetical order, and with the 
utmost amplitude of cross references. Theatri- 
cal newspapers and dramatic magazines have 
their rise and their fall recorded in his pages. 
The richness of the material thus collected may 
be gauged by the fact that there are seventeen 
setty (the Infant Roscius), twen- 
ty-six under Colley Cibber, twenty-eight under 
Jeremy Collier, thirty-four under Foote, ninety 
under Garrick, eighteen under Henry Irving, 
twenty-eight under Edmund Kean, and twenty 
under Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

He was a wise man who said that “if you 
want to have the pride of accuracy taken out of 
you, print a catalogue,” and we will not ven- 
ture to declare that Mr. Lowe has made no 
erroneous omissions; we may even suggest that 
Mrs. Kemble’s ‘ Notes on Some of Shakspere’s 
Plays’ should have 
contains her brilliant 
‘On the Stage.” 
of books printed in America has resulted in 
for instance, although 
there are under Fennell, 
markable autobiography is not one of them. 
In like manner, though the English publications 
about Junius Brutus Booth and John Howard 
Payne are duly catalogued, it is regret 
that we mark the absence of the more abundant 
American No doubt, the line had to 
be drawn and perhaps Mr. 
was right in recording no book not published in 
the United After all, 
cisms seem almost hypercritical when we con- 


entries under 


included, because it 
and ag lecture 
And the rigorous exclusion 


been 


gre ssive 


some strange voids: 


two entries his re- 


with 


matter. 
somewhere, Lowe 


Kingdom. these criti- 
sider again the many solid merits of the book. 
has done 
and 
he deserves the thanks of all who know how 
hard his labors have been, and who shall here- 
after profit by the results of them. 

A certain piquancy not often observable in 
bibliography any 
who is familiar with a very sarcastic pamphlet 
called the *‘ Fashionable Tragedian’ and direct- 
ed against Mr. Henry Irving. This was pub 
lished anonymously ten years ago, but we find 
it here set down as the work of Mr. Lowe him- 

William Archer. 


To use a commonplace, Mr. Lowe 


very well what was very well worth doing; 


is to be discovered by one 


self in collaboration with Mr. 
But none the less has Mr. Lowe dedicated his 
book ‘“‘to Henry Irving, genius and 
achievements have so powerfully promoted that 
revival of interest in matters dramatic to which 


whose 


it owes its existence.” 


Par 
Ernest Grasset, Inspecteur-en-chef de la Ma- 
Deuxiéme Partie. Les Hommes, Paris: 
New York: Christern. 


La Guerre de Séeession. IS61 - 1865. 
rine, 
L. Baudoin et Cie.; 
1887, 

WE have here a series of very clever sketches 

ot the principal figures in our late civil war. 

As arule, they are remarkable for justness of 

appreciation and facility of expression. That 

the men are viewed from the standpoint of a 

Frenchman, adds to the curiosity and interest 

with which we turn the pages. In the 

first part of his book, M. Grasset has sketched 


over 


here we have his charac- 
the actors. Many of his pictures 
1; those of Grant, Farra- 
Burnside, may be, perhaps, 


the course of events; 
terization of 
are exceedingly 

it, Meade, 
especially cited. 


TOOK 


Butler, 


both 
are somewhat 


Not infrequently we are made to see 
a fashion to which we 


Take this, 


sides in 


unaccustomed. for example, from 


the sketch of Grant, where our author is con- 
trasting 


** Robert Lee 
virtues of private life, 


him with Lee: 


all the 
all the qualities of a 


ossessed 
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public man; he was infinitely supe 


adversary: his troops were admirably | 
The patriotism, remarkable as it was 
loyal States, was surpassed in the 
There, everybody took part in the « 
work; women, children, old p e, 
something: some their blood, some t 
others their labor. Notwithstar 
vellous enthusiasm, wl last f 
vears, this party succumbed. 1 
General approached in genius the great 
of the worl t 


i; the conqueror did 
the average of men of talent He t 
less endowed by nature triumphe 
from the people, he has their good 
their defects—the patient courage, t 
ble resolution, the unpolished ru 
beian by birth, by education, by m 


the synthesis of twenty millions of me 


ed around the flag of the Union 


not manceuvre—he conduets a erusads 


rects an invasion The tide rises 
whelms the defenders of R nd 
acts like a rain: he lowers his hea 
his skull so hard as not to be br 
shock 

** The Lieutenant-General does n 
losses,’ they write in May Is 
not the time to i lead 





couple of lines, is a 
Unionist chief does n 
mer, always striking 
despite of blood, conflagrati 

ing able to defeat bis adversary, 
him by degrees, a little each time 
of conquering Virginia, he svysten 
vastates it. ‘ T will fight on this line 
all summer,’ he writes to t 


And the Pr 





d nt belleve rh filly: 








tary of War approves of him; the 


gle month, the army 


blindly follows this yeneral, by whon 


ters, so te rrible an ‘ 
Grant’s wishes meets opposition 
quarter, Lincoln, so original, so 1 
not allow himself to pass upon tl} 
he discerns final victory at the ¢ 
bloody path.” 

Jefferson Davis has evident 
greatly our foreign critic. He r 
early career; his gallant conduct a 
and Buena Vista; his sagacious f 


Secession Meant wi 





blind to Davis's limitations: 


* The incurs 
domain of military affairs are alw 
nate. The two invasions of Mary 
to his suggestion, 
given, of the ii 
of the army of the West on theeve 


7 








mauga, It is, 
vear of the war, reta 
Richmond, which Lee desires to aba 
choice of instruments is no wise 
choice of plans. He slights J. E. J 
fails to make use of Kirby Smit 
vents Hood, Braxton ¥. 
the men whe are responsible for the 
of Atlanta, Chattanooga, and V 
three mortal wounds of the Confede 





Yet we are not : 





and endurance 


President bore up against a constant 


ing weicht of misfortune and res; 


t 
*Onall other points his judgm 
dexterity are admirab] No disast 
ens him: sad, but not discouraged, | 
Congress his account of reverses 


the proper measures to repair then 
makes Jefferson Davis only tl 


} 
i 
half. There are no criticism h the 
1 
t 


f M 
‘ 
n 


He defies the imminent bankruptey, 


tution of the soldiers, the increas 





desertions. The semi-ofticia 
nel, talks of war to the knife in t 
to which the Administration n 


with the last company that 


under the C ite ge § 
Attila of the has di I 

Georgia—th c ~ " 
own ruin, Lis ] t 





restore our ‘ 
fortune, certainly, but one w 
ed; Hood is about ‘ to flank t 
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apparentiy 


well informed on the subjects of which they | 


moderate in of their state 
but it would be well if he who writes in 
that ‘* 
planting of the cuttings, 
” should mention at least 
remarkably 
orchard, even though the family comprises but 
He should also have stated that 
the present high price of oil cannot be sustain- 
ed when the best 
widely understood. At 


treat, and most 


ments, 
part iii, of the olive, ten acres of olives, 
four years from the 

will support a family, 
ance of such a 


one inst 


two persons, 
treatment are 


methods of 


present only a few 


growers are successful in its manufacture, and 


the supply, therefore, is very limited. 
It would also be well for 
member that the dazzling 


the reader to re- 
‘alifor 
nia affects the eyes of the most sincere writers, 
making it, apparently, physically 
for them to see theinevitable shadows. 
tell only of the 
views, and give no warning 


sunshine of ¢ 


who pleasant paths and fine 
of the rough places 
are not the 
country. Let him 
ances against him as well as for 


and possible pitfalls, 
a traveller in a 
know of the che 


strange 


him, so that, having prepared himself to meet 
he will 
not be unduly discouraged, nor complain of his 


guide, 


obstacles and some buffets of fortune, 


Our Sentimental 
and Italy. 
Pennell, 


Journey through France 


By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 


Longmans, Green & Co, 1888. 


THIS is an. artist’s from Calais to 


Lyons and a little beyond, in 


journey 
which the plea 
sant feature is the large number of small illus 
trations of French types and landscape which 
scattered the pages. It 
pretty volume, and is even an 
this over the other 
books of tricycle travel 
It is, 


are profusely over 
makes a very 
advance in 
attractive 


respect 
same authors have published. however, 
a tricycle journey 
the most engrossing subjects of interest; 
wind, the rain, and the good weather are next in 
importance, and the face of the country and 
the the inhabitants last. 
Accidents, of course, providentially occurred, 


manners of come 


and these fill the place of adventures. 


some sentiment included in the plan, and the | 


travellers did follow upon the track of Sterne, 
to whom they dedicate But sen- 
they 


de 


their ramble. 
timent was in practice hard to come at; 
that it did not 
pend upon their own volition. The country was 


discovered the second day 


as fair as ever, and the sketches show its quiet 
fields and rolling hills and still, 
ed rivers. 


poplar-shadow 
There must have been charm in it, 
and once there was enthusiasm over 
ride; but the traveller 
had a really good time. 
closely contined to the note time. 
We are certainly told very lit‘le the 
things seen. Millet’s country was un the route, 


one day’s 
to have 
Perhaps the text is too 
the 
about 


*s do not seem 


's taken at 
and there is a pleasant chapter on a small scale 


low-traveller to 
be rethembered with Sterne, and Ruskin was 


about it. Stevenson was a fel 


remembered at Amiens. There is a 
for the French traveller, 
according to other sadly 
But the volume altogether is to be regarded as 
an artists’ sketch-book of the roadside, 


good word 


commercial who, 


tourists, needs it. 


and it is 
, 


a very agreeable collection of such glimpses of 


** Every child in America should have them,’’—New 


England Journal of Education 
‘The * Young r Folks’ Cyclopa 

juven ile library. '—From a Re 

soard of Education, 


YO 


dia’ should be in every 
port of the Connecticut 


oe , Sa 
NG FOLKS 


( Comm $2.50. 


{ 
\ 


HENRY HOLT New ork, 


Publishers, 


fruitful | 


iinpossible 
Guides | 


best kind for | 


| our readers may remember. 


} serve 


two 
which the | 


7: the roads and the inns are 
the | 


There was 
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old gates, streams, peasants, landladies, and 

soldiers on horseback at the autumn mancu- 

vres, 

Outlines of Society, and Politics. 
By Edwin Percy Whipple. 
& Co. 

THIs new volume of Mr. Whipple’s Collected 

Writings is made up in the main of political 

articles written upon the the war 

time or of the period of reconstruction. They 
have a good deal of the heat of party in them, 
as welt as patriotic fire, and they are so specific 
in their treatment that they can have now only 
an historical interest as illustrations of the 

pamphiet-warfare of the time. Such questions 
saenomned in them require more close con- 


Literature, 
Boston: 


1888, 


topics of 


nection with general principles if the paper is 


to take any place in literature; but they are not 


| characterized by the broad grasp and _ philoso- 


mind which sometimes make 
pamphlets, written for 
purposes, always of use to the political student. 
Nearly everything in them is now dead matter. 
The other essays are upon the decadence of 
morals in the 
luxury, 
Of this last division, 
very small proportion little essay upon 
Mr. Lowell’s prose style, and another rambling 
paper entitled ‘* Dickens-land,” which some of 
The whole is not 
an unfair illustration of Mr. Whipple’s literary 
work when he had no intention of making a 

They are the papers of the magazine- 
*, not meant to live beyond the hour or to 
but a passing purpose, and in no 
sense are they to be regarded as a part of the 
work upon which his reputation as a writer is 
The volume is well printed and alto- 


phic habit of 


contemporary special 


business world, the increase of 


and like subjects, or upon literature. 
however, there is only a 


one 


book. 
write! 
any 


based. 
gether a handsome one; yet it only cumbers 
the sufficiently weil 
laden with its author's literary criticism. 


shelf which is already 


A Quarter of a Century in Photography. A 
collection of hints on practical photography 
which form a complete text-book of the art. 
By Edward L. Wilson. New York: The 
Author, 855 Broadway. 

Mr. WiItson’s name is known as 

literature of photography has spread, and, so 

far as that literature is concerned, his labor is 
inseparable from all that has been done since it 

The fault 

is the re- 


far as the 


assumed the importance it now has. 
we must find with this book, which 
in the last reduction, of all his studies, is 
* pitchforked ” all he 
and made a manual 
sso much material that 
otten, that it is 
practically of no vse to the beginner the 
itallalready. The knowledge 
of the wet-collodion process, in all its vexatious 


sult, 
that 
known over to the public, 


he has has ever 


so huge, and containin; 


is only to be learned to be forg 
*, while 


old hand knows 


and uncertain details, is to the modern photo- 
perfectly and the 
spent in learning it, if anybody 
the tyro to do all 
that he needs to do by the gelatine processes, 


erapher supertiuous, time 


were so use- 
lessly disposed, would enable 

When we have manuals of fifty pages which 
teach all that an intelligent 
taucht by a book, or indeed ean be so taug 


photography, 


need be 
rht of 
ponderous patience 


person 


itrequires a 


THE 


ie any family, whether large or small, but es- 
pecially Where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional pe ‘uliarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is ce és iin to be instructive and 
may prove inv: vluable. Such a record is Prof. J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s * Mother Rewis ate r,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientitically arr: Ang d for brief and convenient 
t —— Ast parate volun i wv boysand for girls. Price, 
post pi ents per volume e, or $1.25 for two volumes. 
py mah P i lisher of the Nation, 


'S REGISTER. 
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Sinclair, Ellery. 


DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anpD 
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to go through a volume of above 500 pages, 
| To shorten it, the utterly irrelevant quotations 
| from Ruskin and other art writers might have 


been left out, as worse than useless because 
misleading. It is well indexed, and for that 
reason it deserves a good word and a place as a 
book of reference for students of the history of 
photography. For those who care only for the 
practical results, time may be more usefully 
employed than in the reading of Mr. Wilson’s 
“hints.” 
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